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NE hall-mark of a profession is the capacity so to control 

_. its members as to secure a standard of moral conduct for 
all. In every profession there are great divergencies of in- 
tellectual and technical capacity. This is inevitable and 
renders possible the emergence of great leaders. But there 
should be a very limited possibility of divergence in moral con 
duct. There must be a standard, and a high one, to which all 
members are expected to attain. The church, the legal profes- 
sion, the medical profession, put a definite and high standard 
before their members, and disciplinary courts in all cases strive 
to. enforce this standard. ._ Hitherto there has been no such ma- 
chinery in the teaching profession, and the fact that such ma- 
chinery is now emerging is one among many signs that a sense 
of professional responsibility, independent of the special work 
of this or that grade of teachers, is taking shape. 
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A Successful School Entertainm 
Requires Well Chosen Material — 
Let Us Supoly the Flags, Dialogues, Drills, Ete. 


COMPLETE LIST FREE ON REQUEST ae 
For St. Patrick os Ev ersharp . : 
Celebrations Se Pencils — 


Decorative Crepe, per fold Now on sale at half price | 
Plain Crepe, ail colors, per fold See my catalogue, page 153, for description, and’ 





Streamers o- remember—now one-half those prices. Order at. jf 


7 once. 
Shamrocks, cardboard, per pack ci ART SUPPLIES 
Seals, Cut Outs, etc., per pack 


Construction Paper, green, per doz 3 for Amateur and Professional. Winsor: & New- gH i 


Paper Flags, Novelties, various prices ton’s Oils and Water Colors, Brushes, seirongt’. 
Dennison’s Gala Book, suggestions for all en- Board, Canvas, Whatman’s Paper, ete. 
tertainments and parties, postpaid Try us with your next order 


F.E. OSBORNE 222i, Calgary, Alt. | | 




















Some of YOUR Pupils 
May Need It 


Most children today get plenty of food, but not enough of the 
right kind of food. [l-nourished children are usually near the 
bottom of the class standing. 


Milk is the best all-round food we have. It will transform 
dull, listless children into bright, capable, ambitious scholars, 


A little advice to the parents of your backward pupils may 
help you to overcome a great many difficulties. 
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LIMESTONE LAKE §&. D. 
LUCKNOW §. D. 
BRANDON (MAN.) SCHOOL BOARD 
WABAMUN SCHOOL BOARD 
WAINWRIGHT §.D. No. 1658 
GLENWOOD CONSOLIDATED No. 32 
REDCLIFF SCHOOL BOARD 
VERMILION SCHOOL BOARD 
CRAIGMYLE SCHOOL BOARD 


Candidates selected for the above posts who are 
members of the A.T.A. are earnestly requested to apply 
for information to 


JOHN W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
10701 University Ave., Edmonton. 
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TO SECRETARIES OF LOCALS: 


We are anxious that all parts of the Province be adequately 
represented at the Annual General Meeting during Easter 
Week. 


RESOLUTIONS FOR CONSIDERATION AT ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING.—Will you do your best to persuade 
your members to concentrate on this matter? Too often the 
complaint is made that the city locals rule the Alliance. If so, 


it is because the small locals do not avaii themselves of their 
just rights under the Constitution.. A small local of six mem- 
bers has just as much right to send in resolutions as a large 
local. Furthermore, a small local has a greater proportional 
representation at the Annual Meeting than has a large city 
local.. (See table given belo wre Representation by Delegates.) 


HOW TO INITIATE BUSINESS FOR ANNUAL GEN- 
ERAL MEETING.—Any member of a local Alliance may 
bring forward a resolution at any regular meeting of the 
local, and, if passed by a majority vote, such resolution may 
place the resolution on the agenda of business to be passed 
on by the Provincial meeting. Thus, any member of the Alli- 
ance has the power to initiate business which he considers 
of import to the teachers of Alberta as a whole, which busi- 
ness can be brought before and passed upon by the whole 
teaching body. 1 


REPRESENTATION BY DELEGATES AT ANNUAL 
MEETING.— 


(1) Locals of six members are allowed one delegate. 

.(2) Locals of ten members are allowed two delegates. 

(3) Locals of ewenty-five members are allowed three 
delegates. 

(4) Larger locals may add one delegate for each addi- 
tional 25 or fraction thereof. 


N.B.—All members of the Alliance have the right to 
speak at the Annual General Meeting, but only ACCREDITED 
DELEGATES FROM LOCALS have the right to vote. 
Delegates’ expenses are pooled. 


ELECTION OF EXECUTIVE.—Any local, by resolution, 
may nominate a candidate for the office of President, a can- 
graphic Representative of the District. 


Any member of the Alliance is eligible for election as 
Vice-President but: 


(1).A nominee for the office of Geographic Representa- 
tive must be located in that particular district. 


(2) A candidate for the office of President is required 
to have had previous experience as a member of the Provin- 
cial Executive.. The following are eligible for nomination: 
Geo. D. Misener, Edmonton; T. E. A. Stanley, Calgary; C. 5. 
Leppard, Calgary; Miss R. J. Coutts, Calgary; J. M. Roxburgh, 
Edmonton; H. C. Newland, Edmonton; C. E. Peasley, Medicine 
Hat; J. T. Cuyler, Medicine Hat; D. M. Sullivan. Medicine 
Hat; Miss M. J. Goudie, Medicine Hat; W. 8S. Brodie, Leth- 
bridge; S. R. Tompkins, Lethbridge; Miss M. B. Tier, Calgary; 
W. W. Scott, Calgary; F. D. B. Johnson, Calgary; J. E. Somer- 
ville, Edmonton; Golden L. Woolf, Cardston; Claude 8S. Rob- 
inson, Camrose; H. B. Dobson, Edmonton; Miss Ada I. Wright, 
Vegreville; Miss Kate Chegwin, Edmonton. 


Resolutions for the Annual General Meeting and nomina- 
tions for tthe election of the Executive should be forwarded 
as soon as possible. 


4 
NOMINATIONS AND RESOLUTIONS FOR ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING.—Nominaiions for President, Vice- 
President and Five District Representatives on the Executive 
for the year ending Easter, 1925, should be forwarded as soon 
as possible, as also, should resolutions for consideration at the 
next A. G. M. 


JOHN W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 
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ARE YOU PLANNING A TRIP 


To 
ALASKA EASTERN CANADA 


PACIFIC COAST OLD COUNTRY 
OR ANY PLACE IN THE WORLD 





Our Assistance is at Your Command 


Apply to Any Ticket Agent, or Write 
J. E. Proctor, District Passenger Agent, Calgary 


ae, 









































Mental Photography 


Nearly everyone numbers in his acquaintance some person who is a 
wizard for remembering facts. To such a one all sorts of odd bits of in- 
formation seem to stick like lint from a cotton napkin to a serge suit. 

This trait is a photographic quality of mind which, in varying degree, 
is possessed by everyone. The supersensitive ‘‘individual’’ needs only a 
statement in order to construct an image which his mind instantly re- 
cords. But the ordinary person requirse symbols and pictures by which 


The left eye, showing the glands to visualize facts.” For this reason multitudes of progressive teachers 
where the tears are made and the yas 
ducts through which they are pin their fath to 


carried to the nose after washing 

the eyeball. In weeping, the T B 

tears cannot all pass through e 00 oO now e ge 

the ducts, and so overflow. 

With its Ten Thousand striking educational pic- 
tures, diagrams and drawings especially adapted 





FREE TO TEACHERS for Black Board Illustrating. 

Send me FIFTY EDUCATIONAL PICTURES taken It covers every phase of the school curriculum 
from the Book of Knowledge, including a full page and treats each subject with the utmost simplicity 

— tone topograph map of Peary’s road to the North and at the same time scientifically accurate. 

ole. 

SSS ae aS ee er DR. A. M. SCOTT, Sperintendent of Schools for Cal- 
RNS ace wie se!” on Saceiae Dw Win tele iol Sas aie oe gary, says: ‘‘I found it so satisfactory for the children of 
my home that it has since been purchased for all the school 
THE GROLIER SOCIETY, LIMITED libraries in the Public Schools of Calgary. There is, in my 
Publishers judgment, no other work which fills quite the same place 
Tribune Building . Winnipeg, Man. in relation to the growing boys and girls and their natural 


*CATA,’’ March desire for knowledge.’’ 
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Summary of Recommendations of Curriculum Meetings of Last 
Easter Convention 








READING 
Grade I. 


1. That more attention be given phonics, both as re- 
gards method and how phonies may be related to lan- 
guage, music, memorization, games and rhymes. 

2. That in supplementary reading, ability to read 
be the test rather than number of books read. 

3. That the sentence specifying sounds to be taught 
during first six months be deleted. 

4. That a good phonic and silent reader be provided 
to accompany the new primer. 


Grade II. 


1. That some suggestion be given in connection 
with word and phrase drill in the mechanics of reading. 
2. That further suggestions re phonic lists and word 
builders would be helpful. 
3. That. the term ‘‘Silent Reading’’ should be fur- 
ther defined. 
LITERATURE 


Grade I. 


1. That suggested list of poems be enlarged to in- 
clude some of Stevenson. 

2. That reading of stories by the children as re- 
quired on p. 16 be made optional. 


Grade II. 


No comment. 
Grade III. 


Greater variety in the poetry desirable. 


Grade IV. 
Grade V. 


Memory selections too difficult, particularly ‘‘Sir 
Bedivere,’’ ‘‘Riders of the Plains’’ and ‘‘Ingratitude.’’ 


Grade VI. 


‘*Pilgrim’s Progress’’ and ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland”’ 
not satisfactory as supplementary reading. Historical 
plays were suggested in their place. 


Grade VII. 


Course satisfactory but material suggested for 
Silent Reading not available. More selections dealing 
with Western life should have been included. Sugges- 
tions—Choose less expensive supplementary readers. 
Arrange memory work in a cycle of 3 years. 


LANGUAGE 
Grade I. 


1. Add ‘‘got’’ to the list on page 53. 

2. Change ‘‘write’’ to ‘‘copy”’’ in last sentence of 
‘‘summary of attainment’’ p. 55. 

3. Also in summary amend ‘‘Tell three stories’’ to 
read ‘‘Prove that he knows three stories by dramatiza- 
tions, pictures, illustrations, answering questions and 
relating parts.”’ 


Grade II. 
Attention is called to a supposed contradiction as 


between the Language and Spelling courses in the mat- 
ter of dictation of sentences. 





Grade III. 


Satisfactory. 
Grade IV. 


Satisfactory. 
Grade V. 


Satisfactory. 
Grade VI. 


Outline satisfactory. Text-book needed. 
Grade VII. 


1. Paraphrasing poetry and turning prose into verse 
should be omitted. Best authorities have discarded 
this practice. 

2. On p. 79 under ‘‘sentence practice’’ the follow- 
ing exercises are suggested: 

(a) Enlarge simple into complex sentences. 

(b) Combine several simple sentences into one good 
complex sentence. 

(ec) Practise completing a sentence by means of a 
clause. 

(d) Practise the use of a good introductory clause. 

3. The material under the five headings—‘‘ Thought 
work,’’ ete., should be regrouped so as to give some 
idea of order in which material might best be taken. 

A complete alternative course for VII. was sub- 
mitted. 

GRAMMAR 
Grade VII. 


Satisfactory. 
Grade VIII. 


1. That a grammar text with exercises be authorized. 

2. That one text be prepared to include both Gram- 
mar and Composition. 

3. That a list of narrative and debating topics be 
added to the course. 

4. That principal parts of the verb be added. 


ARITHMETIC 
Grade I. 


1. That clauses seven and eight from ‘‘Scope”’ on 
page 9 be deleted but that children be taught to count 
so well that they will know the relations, e.g., 45 plus 
5 equals 50. 

2. That outline be re-arranged so that work of each 
term stand out by itself. 

3. Course should provide that following number 
concepts of number be taught. 

(a) The Series idea; (b) Relational idea; (ce) Col- 
lective idea; (d) The ratio idea to a limited extent. 

4. The terms ‘‘formal arithmetic’’ and ‘‘symbol”’ 
should be more clearly defined. 


5. Clause 7 relating to ‘‘families’® might be 
omitted. 
6. That section 8 of Scope be eliminated. 


Grade II. 
1. That the addition be limited to 50. 
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JOHNSTON’S MAPS 


HAVE NO EQUALS 


JOHNSTON’S MAPS are invariably selected where quality is considered. They 
may cost a little more than inferior productions but are well worth the difference be- 
cause their absolute accuracy, beautiful coloring, remarkable clearness and con- 
stant revision place them far ahead of all other makes. 


Furthermore, Johnston’s Maps are lit hographed (not printed) in fast oil colors 
that positively will not fade on exposure to light. 


Assure thorough satisfaction by making your selection from our Catalogue. If 
you have not received a copy, write us atonce. 


THE GEO. HENDRY CO., Limited 


215 VICTORIA STREET 


School Equipment of All Kinds 


TORONTO, CANADA 


























PROVED DURABILITY 


Corona has a seventeen-year continuous service record—and over 500,000 users. 


You can’t visit the 


whole half million, but you can get a very good idea of their fondness for Corona and of the way 
Corona has proven its extraordinary durability by ahenmital these few interesting extracts from the 


letters of Corona users: 
Nothing in the Service more certain 
or reliable 


‘“My Corona was indispensable to me 
during the war. I spent the larger 
part of a year in France, Italy and 
England. Everywhere I found the 
Corona, often as busy as the machine 
guns, and there was nothing in the 
service more certain or reliable.’’ 


BEN B. LINDSEY 


Judge of the Juvenile Court of 
Denver, Colorado 





Famous cartoonist endorses Corona 


**T have given up the use of a large 
machine entirely and do all my work 
on a Corona.’’ 

FAY KING 


We have a special proposition for teachers. 


Five years of the jungle and 
writes perfectly 
**T still employ, constantly, the same 
Corona which I purchased five years 
ago and it functions as perfectly as 
the day I first used it.’’ 
MARTIN JOHNSON 





$69.00 BUYS ONE 


50,000 miles of wildest Africa— 

still going strong 
Mr. Ratcliff Holmes, producer of the 
famous travel film, ‘‘ Wildest Africa,’’ 
writes: ‘‘Corona has traveled witi 
me for more than 50,000 miles. I used 
it on two African expeditions, during 
which it had to stand all sorts of eli- 
mates. I did the whole of my journal- 
istie work on it, and it is still going 
strong.’’ 


F. RATCLIFFE HOLMES 





A Famous Author’s Opinion 
**‘T am glad to tell you of my com- 
plete satisfaction with this machine. 
It is so sound and foolproof that it is 
always in good condition. I could not 
find anything sufficiently portable, 
hardy, willing and easy until I dis- 
covered Oorona.’’ 
H. G. WELLS 


Write for it. 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 


aan st ‘ge aggisnegas STREET 


a frites: i RTE 


‘*YOUR TYPEWRITER MEN’”’ 
Sal CALGARY, ALBERTA 


wee 


’ PHONE M5180 
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2. That clause 2 of Scope be made more definite. 

3. That the bridging of 10’s be more definitely 
stressed. 

4. That the vocabulary in arithmetic course be ex- 
panded to include the terms—more than, less than, 
greater than, difference. 


Grade III. 


1. That either the borrowing method be used in 
subtraction, or the additive. 

2. That checking be introduced in this course. 

3. That problems in denominate numbers be intro- 
duced in this grade at the beginning of the year and 
form a basis for teaching the four fundamental pro- 
cesses throughout the year. 

4. Roman Numerals beyond are superfluous for a 
Grade III. child. 

5. That fraction symbols, such as 4%, %4 be taught 
after each multiplication table is taught. 

6. The course should stress addition and subtrac- 
tion as of most importance in Grade III., accuracy and 
speed being aimed at, while multiplication and divis- 
ion be regarded as of secondary importance, accuracy 
rather than speed being the goal. 


Grade IV. 


1. That work be confined to unit fractions. 

2. That addition columns vary in number and 
length. 

3. That multiplication and division exercises be con- 
fined to 3 digits and the multiplier and divisor. 

4. That the major portion of written work be con- 
fined to one step problems. 


Grade V. 


That multiplication by 30144 and 5% be left to 
Grade VI., and all of cubic measure. 

2. There is too much difference between work of 
IV. and V. More problem work might be included in 
IV. 

3. The unitary method of solving statements should 
be taught in Grade IV. 

4. Grade V. should teach more problem work, stress- 
ing those using fractions and eliminate all reductions, 
but the problems should be made practical. 

5. Fractions requiring reduction to common denom- 
ination should not be introduced in Grade V. 

6. A new Arithmetic manual would be desirable. 


Grade VI. 


A text-book should be prepared with carefully ar- 
ranged and carefully graded exercises in which each 
exercise would contain but one phase of a difficulty. 


Grade VII. 


1. That aim 2 be amended to read: ‘‘To extend the 
work in fractions to include decimal fractions and per- 
centage with special attention to decimal fractions.’’ 

2. That the word ‘‘Ratio’’ be struck out of clause 
7 of Scope. 

3. That in Scope (12b) the extent of the problems 
in Simple Interest bé limited to the finding of Interest 
and Amount. 

4. That the expression ‘‘Business Bills and Ac- 
counts’’ be made more specific. 

5. That unless the Courtis tests be supplied for each 
pupil. Suggestion No. 2 is impracticable. 

6. That suggestions 3 and 5 are at variance with the 
authorized text and the method of the text is prefer- 
able. 





MUSIC 
Grade I. 


1. Music and literature might be more closely cor- 
related by the inclusion of nursery rhymes in the 
music course. 

2. That certain songs which because of unusual lit- 
erary form or unfamiliar words do not appeal to the 
children should be omitted and action songs 
substituted. 


Grades II., ITI., IV., 


Satisfactory. 
Grade V. 


Course too crowded. 
Grade VI. 


Somewhat too long for thorough work. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
Grade I. 


1. That the term ‘‘Bibliography’’ should be more 
suitable than ‘‘Supplementary Reading.’’ 

2. That two be substituted for four in the matter of 
stories to be read per month. 

3. That a list of natural objects from which teacher 
might select be included in the course. 

4. That supplementary reading be extended to in- 
elude—Mother West Wind Stories, and other Thorn- 
ton Burgess books. 


Grade II. 


1. That individual collections of seeds be omitted. 

2. That following might be considered for supple- 
mentary reading list: Eyes and No Eyes (Buckley) ; 
Burgess Books, Nature Stories (Gardiner), Among the 
Pond People (Pierson). 


Grade II. 


1. Individual collections and mounting are too dif- 
ficult for Grade III. 

2. Ten plants would be better than 15. 

3. The collection of insects should be eliminated. 

4. Set definitions of land and water forms must be 
given, but these must be in the simplest form possible. 

5. In Hygiene the limits for this grade should be 
definitely marked out. 


Grade IV. 


It would be preferable to have the plants and birds 
to be taught specified with sufficient option to make 
the course applicable to any locality. 

2. Nature charts for the schools would be very 
useful. 

3. All collections of insects, animal pelts and exten- 
sive collections of plants should be discouraged and the 
preservation of wild life encouraged. 

4. Hygiene rather than Physiology should be 
stressed in this grade. 

5. It was thought that the relative positions of the 
continents and oceans might be taught in this grade. 


Grade V. 


1. Digestive system considered too difficult for 
Grade V. 

2. Study of surface, soil and elevation too difficult 
for Grade V. 

3. In Nature Study the course covers too much 
ground. a 
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SPRING IS COMING ! 


WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO 
ABOUT A CAR? 


CHEVROLET 


PROVIDES THE MOST ECONOMICAL TRANSPORTATION 





The 1924 Superior Chevrolet carries many improvements making for greater 
durability, greater economy in operation and greater riding comfort. 


From an investment standpoint Chevrolet gives the most for the dollar. 


See the new models. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES, LIMITED 


Cor. First St. W. and Fifth Avenue, Calgary 


ALSO PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTORS 
FOR NASH MOTOR CARS AND TRUCKS 


— a athens 



































McCONNELL’S MAPS ‘‘For Better Work in 1924.’ 


ANCIENT AND CLASSICAL HISTORY—SET No. 18 


2 Relief Map of Asia 9 
3 Relief Map of Europe 

4 Field of Ancient History—Asia 

4 Field of Ancient History—Europe 

7 

8 


The Ancient World 
The Ancient Empires 


Persian Empire about 500 B.C. 
9 The Agean World about 1000 B.C. L L i N t B k 
10 Greek and Phoenician Colonies, 500 B.C. oose ea 0 e 00 S 
11 The Greek State, 490 B.C. 
12 The Greek and Persian Wars, 500-479 B.C 


13 The Athenian Empire at Its Height, 450 B.C. —Science Note Book 
e Pelopennesian War cal iti 
15 Theban Supremacy about 362 B.C. Composition Book 
2 ae Rise of +} » a . en —Geography Note Book 
ampaigns an mpire o exander the Grea df . 
4 The Divisions of the mmgive of Alexander, $1 BC. —Bookkeeping Portfolio 
e Divisions 0 exander’s Empire, about Cc. anal j 
Anas doen Perpetual Exercise Bood 
= pyres renee mew, of Anciont Gepece —Century Note Book 
etolian an chaean Leagues, 4 & . 
24 The City of Rome under the Emperors —Twinloc Ring Binders 


4 ag nag ke Map - rns wegen wi 
e Early Inhabitants of Ancient Italy Ss 

27 Rome’s Conquest of Italy, 510-264 B.C. ALL GOOD LINE TEACHERS WANT 

28 The Mediterranean World Ss 264 B.C. - THEM 

29 The Roman World, 218 B 

30 The Roman World, 133 BC. 


31 The Roman World, 44 B.C. i f 
33 The Homan War aes. The only ones to meet the requirements 0 
33 The Roman World, 117 A.D. the Department of Education 


34 oe ee 1006. 72 337 a rc " 
35 alestine, 1 722 B.C. ime o hrist, Double Map. > : 
36 The Rise and Growth of Christianity to 400 A.D. Order from the I ublishers 
37 The Mohammedan Conquests at the Height, 750 A.D. 


38 Europe Before the Great Migrations 
oS eteoeiee ee ae The Chas. Chapman Co. 

ro | we y= ag oy _ 500 A.D. 

1 urope about 700 A 
42 The Mediterranean World in Charlemagne’s Time LONDON, ONTARIO 
43 General Reference Map of the Roman World 
44 Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul, 58-50 B.C. 

(44 pages)—42 Pages of maps 44x 32 inches. 


Or from our Wholesale Agents 
durable map paper of the best quality. Edges bound Wik 


li 

Price, with all steel map hanger or wall bracket. ..$53.00 Clark Bros. & Co. Ltd. 

GEO. H. DAWSON, Local Representative, Stittsville, Ont. r : 

McCONNELL M AP Co. 213 Institute Place. Winnipeg & Calgary ; Edmonton 


Chicago, IHinois. 
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4. Sequence is too indefinite. 

» 5. The course savors of seientifie study. 

6. Use should be emphasized. The function of the 
pt is more important’ than detailed description. 


VI. 


1. Outlines should be more definite, e.g., number of 
Rivers to be taught, etc. 
': 2. Course in Nature Study considered too long. 
ygiene satisfactory. 


Vail. 


; 1. An intensive study of nervous system of no value 
© Grade VII. child. 
» 2. Secretory system—unsuitable. 
3. An alternative course is suggested. 
4. Too much work has been left for térade VLI. 
5. Wisdom of taking Eurasia as a whole is ques- 


tioned. 
6. South America should be down in Grade VI. 
INDUSTRIAL ART 
de I. 


1. This subjeet should be correlated more closely 
h other subjects of the grade. 

2. That work should be reduced if it is to be covered 
the allotted time. 

3. Teaching of color scheme in doll’s house be 


| @liminated. 


_. 4, Cut paper letters other than straight line letters 
ould not be attempted. 


fe II. 
1. That the 10 problems be divided into 5 Art and 
® Manual Art problems. 


2. Diseussion by 
if room id be 
3. Doll’s 


of color scheme of walls 


b@ limited to 3 pieces. 


© 4. Exercises {1 and IX. might be combined and the 


wing of the Union Jaek substituted for IX. 
» 5. This course should be reduced. 
' 6. Exercise IV. should be amended to read ‘‘in 
yon or cut paper.”’ 
fade III. 
- 1, Problems should be simpler, taking less time. 
sy 2. Modelling should be omitted from Ex. I. 
> 3.. Tone paper would be preferable to manilla for 
dscape work. 


© 4. Booklet too diffieult. 


5. This course should be reduced. 
6. Pupils in this grade eannot discuss design in 
uming. 

Iv. 


1. Eliminate book problem. 
» 2. This course should be reduced to 8 or 9 problems. 


Vv. 
D1. Hither reduce the nugaber or simplify the prob- 


P &. Work might be more completely correlated with 
er subjects. 
'& Apimals should be left te Grade VI. 


v1 
1. Make-the requirement 8 eustof the 10 problems 
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Grade II. 


1. Some system other than the Barnes System 
should ‘be adopted. 

2. There should be a recognized standard set for 
eapital letters. 


Grade III. 
"1. That a more definite course be prescribed. 


2. That the size of the letters be half @ space, i.e., 
half of the space used in Grade II. 


Grade IV. 
1. That museular movement be not compulsory in- 


this grade unless it has been taught from Grade I. o 
A new writing book is urged. 


Grade VI. , 
1. The course should be made clearer. 
2. A writing manual should be prepared. 
SPELLING 


Grade II. 


1. Increase word building in this grade and extend 
through grades III., IV. and V. 

2. The supplementary list and test should be in the 
game section as the regular work. 

3. Include short simple sentences using the words 
of the list. 


Grade III. 


1. Change order of the words from the alphabetic. 
Grade IV. and V. 


Sasisfactory. 
Grade VI. 

The course itself is satisfactory but it should in- 
clude a scale of marking. 
Grade VII. 


No comment. 
Grade VIII. 

1. Course should contain a suggested ‘‘third list,’’ 
i.e., words selected from the History, Geography, 
Grammar, Agriculture, etc. 

2. It should include a definite list of homonyms, 


antonyms, and synonyms. 
3. There should be more drill in dictation. 


CITIZENSHIP AND HISTORY 
Grades I. and II. 


The outlines for Grades I. and II. unanimously ap- 
proved. 
Grade III. 

Committee would prefer that work for III. be out- 
lined separately. 


Grade IV. 





The coruse should be strengthened by making it — 
more definite and concise. 
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’ | @rade VII. 


_- development as a British Colony 1759-1841; 
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be worded to make the interpretation more obvious to 
imexperienced people. 


Grade VI. 


1. It is recommended that less time should be spent 
‘on such material as that relating to King Arthur and 
Charlemagne. 

2. That an effort be made to secure a History 
Reader to cover the work in History and Citizenship. 

3. The aim (3) be stated more specifically. 


Grade VII. 


to provide: 


* (a) The presentation of a wider view of the na- 
tion’s life than the social an deconomie alone. 

(b) Elimination of section (d)} in the citizenship 
topics. 

(c) The allotment of a greater proportion of Cana- 
dian History. 

(d) A more equitable division among the grades. 


The commuttee offers the following suggestions: 
The division of Canadian History into four periods— 
(1) Of discovery, closing with the work of Cartier; 
(2) Of settlement and exploration 1603-1755; (3) Of 
(4) Of 
Confederation and growth of the Dominion 1841 to the 
present, and the division of British History into three 
periods: (1) Of conquest, closing with 1154; (2) Of 
establishment and development of national life, closing 
‘with Tudor period, and, (3) Period of industrial revo- 
. lution and national growth to the present. 


AGRICULTURE 


The committee approves the course and time allot- 
ted to this subject and recommends that it stand as 


outlined. 


eis 





; PHYSICAL TRAINING 

Grade I. 

'. Some attention should be given to adapting this 
course to schools where the only available space is the 


» .achool room with fixed desks. 


TI. 


A short description of games suitable for play- 
ground or gymnasium and sehool room should be in- 


}. eorporated in the eccurse. 












No comment. 
Grade tv. 








The booklet suggestions as to Games ana be 
» Mambe available for every teacher 
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difficult 
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experienced by Grade V. teachers is 
outline in a rowm with fixed desks. 
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1. It is recommended that the course be rewritten — 





RESOLUTIONS FOR ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
Whereas, it is known to this Local that teachers have suf- 


ered because of ill-feeling leading to dismissal through com+ 
plaints derogatory to the teacher's chasacter or work or both, 


person making the complaint; and further, 
j where 






complainants be divulged to the teacher, and an opportunity 
given for the teacher to interview the comglainant in 
presence of the Board of Trustees and a disinterested party, 
preferably a ratepayer, and that unless the complaints are valid 
the teacher be protected by retaining his position amd the com- 


7 


plainants be censured.. (Stony Plain.) 





NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF LOCAL SECRETARIES 

















Local Alliance Name and Address of Secretary 
BASHAW J. lL. West, Bashaw. 
BASSANO .............................Mrs. Bell 
BEISEKER D. Gallagher 
BELLEVUE .......sseee- Mr, C. V. Asselstine, B.A., Bellevue 
BLAIRMORE ........... Miss V. J. Keith. 
ee, See J. EB. Moodie. 
CALGARY PUBLIO ..........P. Parker, 929 4th Ave. W. 
CALGARY HIGH -.._.........Mr. I. 0. Plick, 1838 34th Ave. 8.W, 
CALGARY NORMAL..... H. W. Taylor. 
CAMROSE ............................Miss L. Lang 
CAMROSE NORMAL.... Chas. J. Bruitt. 
CARDSTON ..........................Miss Lucille Woolf, Cardston. 
CHAUVIN ...........................Mr. G. W. Saul, Chauvin. 
I conecteticnsheastarttcienionepss .Miss N. Reist, Chinook. 
CHIPMAN ........................F. L. Tilson 
CLARESHOLM .. I. J. Kain. 
CLIVE Mr. G. Shaver, Clive. 
CONSORT C. G. Nimmons 
DAYSLAND .......................Mr. J. F. Barker, Daysland. 
DONALDA ..........................Miss L. M. Flack, Donalda. 
DRUMHELLER .................Chas. Bremner. 
EDGERTON .......................Mr. B. Hulland, Edgerton. 
BDMONTON HIGH ..........Mr. A. E. Rosborough, 9611 83 Ave. 


EDMONTON PUBLIO .....Miss L. Robinson, Parkdale School 
EDMONTON SEPARATE..Miss Irene Pitegerald, 10738 108th 8 








EDSON Mrs. O. Sweet. 

ELNORA Manson I, Kelly. 

FORT SASKATCHEWAN SE. Muncaster . 

GLEICHEN .......................Miss A. H. Noble. 

GRANUM. ..............................Mr. G. Bishop, Granum. 

MARDISTY -....................Mr. Foster. 

HIGH RIVER ...................Miss A. Creighton, High River. 

BILLOREST ....................__._.Miss B. C. Sellon. 

} ED Mr. Sam Crowther, Innisfree. 

LACOMBE ............................Miss I. J. Hotson 

LAMONT . avossssseseeee-- Migs Ada A. Orilley, B.A. 

LETHBRIDGE atlas 8. Collins, 1740 7 Ave. N. Leth- 
bridge. 


MAGRATH __.Miss RB. Glenn, Magrath. 
MEDICINE HAT PUBLICIna G. Holmes, 545 Dundee Street. 
MEDICINE HAT HIGH _.Mr. G. M. Dunlop, Alexandra High 
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OKOTOES. ....................-.---..-Miss L, C, Patterson, Okotoks. 





OYEN Mrs. Alice C. Robinson, Oyen. 
PINCHER CREEE ..............Miss B. Saville, Pincher Creek 
PROVOST ...................... ....Miss B. L. Taylor. 

RED DEER. .........----0---0--<0----- Miss Pearl Ebert, B.A., Red Deer. 
SMOKY LAEE. .................... W. Pinchuk, Smoky Lake 
STETTLER ............-.-..---..-.....Miss Grace Rogers, Stettler. 
STIRLING M. Campbell, Stirling. 


























STROME. M. Creig, Strome 

STONY PLAIN ...... J. L. Hollinshead 

TABER Miss Lily Perkins, Taber. 

THREE HILLS .................... Miss Simons, Three Hills. 

IID \ xs<cenerseivenennpreroep cies Miss McNeill 

TROCHU. A. E. Warren, Trochu 

VEGREVILLE ..................-. Miss I. M. Mitchell, Vegreville. 

VETERAN. I. Davis, Veteran 

VIKING Miss G. Gallagher. 

VULCAN Miss C. Wylie, B.A., Vulcan. 

WASEKATENAD .................. Mr. Hunter, Waskatenau. 

WETASKIWIN .................... Miss O. I. Blakeley, Wetaskiwin. 

YOUNGSTOWN .................W. E. Frame, Youngstown. 
PROVISIONAL LOCALS 

EE, «veces seus coe ve O. C. Reed 

ENCHANT......: Mrs. Hill, Enchant 

ROSEMARY...................--..-.-- .Mr. McNamara, Rosemary 

ATHABASCA ..................... Mr. C. O’Daly. 

CAD» rice cnicvercnpnocesascsnabll Mr. W. Wallace 

NTs 65 ia Sass sa oo eae Ruth M. Rannie 

pi. ee Miss H. V. Forde. 


Newly appointed Secretaries of Locals are asked to inform 
Headquarters immediately after appointment in order that our 
record may be kept up-to-date. The list of Locals and Secre- 
taries will be published every month in the A.T.A. Magazine. 





Local News 








CALGARY 


_ The annual banquet and general meeting of the 
Calgary Public School Local of the A.T.A. was held 
on Saturday, January 26th, 1924, at the Board of 
Rooms from 5:30 to 8:30 p.m. The teachers present 
numbered well over a hundred, and as guests present 
were Dr. and Mrs. A. M. Scott, Mr. and Mrs. F. Sel- 
wood and Mr. J. W. Barnett, General Secretary- 
Treasurer of the A.T.A. The banquet provided, 
which was very much appreciated, was presided over 
by Mr. J. W. Verge, the new President. A_ short 
business meeting followed. . 

After the minutes of the previous meeting had been 
read, a letter from Mr. Curtis was read with refer- 
ence to attempting to keep open the Calgary Museum. 
An interesting discussion took place, and after re- 
marks from Miss Patterson and Messrs. Brock, Bruce, 
Speakman and North, it was moved by Miss Martin, 
seconded by Miss Tier: ‘‘That the Calgary Teachers’ 
very much favor the keeping open of the Museum,”’ 
and carried unanimously. Miss Campbell, the Vice- 
President, gave a splendid address on the work and 
aims of the Teachers’ Alliance. This was followed by 
addresses from Mr. F. Speakman and Mr. Barnett; 
the latter gave the teachers present an insight into 
the different phases of Provincial work, and incident- 
ally congratulated the Calgary Local on its organiza- 
tion. The President cordially welcomed the guests 





and expressed the pleasure it gave the teachers to 
have them present. 

The meeting was greatly enlivened by a piano 
selection played by Miss G. Casey and encored solos 
by Miss Ramsay and Mr. W. Williams, each item 
being much appreciated. The meeting closed with 
the singing of the National Anthem. 





CALGARY HIGH 


The High School Teachers’ Alliance listened to 
another instructive and interesting address in the 
series of lectures given by the Extension Department 
of Alberta University, when Professor Stansfield 
discussed ‘‘What We Can Do With Coal.’’ The 
meeting took the form of a lurcheon at the Board 
of Trade rooms on Saturday, January 26, and a repre- 
sentative group of teachers and their friends assem- 
bled to spend an enjoyable two ‘hours. Professor 
Stansfield had the subject well in hand and con- 
vineed the audience that the research committee has 
done excellent work in developing Alberta’s great 
resource. Considerable difficulty has been experi- 
enced in getting a satisfactory method of analyzing 
the coal products and suggesting economical means 
of handling the by-products. The development is 
still in the early stages, and the recent market opened 
in theEKast ‘thas given the committee fresh incentives 
to reduce coal to such an extent that it may be ex- 
ported considerable distances and still compete with 
other coal. Professor Stansfield expressed the opinion 
that Alberta coal would yet command a good market 
in Ontario, and his outline of their endeavor 
throughout Alberta and Saskatchewan convinced the 
hearers that Alberta University has a real live force 
of analysts. GEORGE CROMIE. 





CALGARY PUBLIC 


The Annual Banquet and General Meeting of the 
Calgary Public School Local of the A.T.A was held 
on Saturday, Jan. 26th, 1924, at the Board of Trade 
Rooms, at 5:30 p.m. 

There was a splendid attendance of teachers, and 
as guests there were present: Dr. and Mrs. A. M. 
Seott, Mr. and Mrs. F. Selwood and Mr. J. W. Barnett, 
Gen. Sec.-Treasurer of the A.T.A. The President of 
the Loeal for 1924, Mr. J. W. Verge, presided. After 
the banquet a short business meeting was held. The 
minutes of the two previous meetings were read and 
adopted. 

A very interesting discussion took place with re- 
gard to the future of the Calgary museum. A letter 
was read from Mr. Curtis, the president of the local 
P.T.A., asking for the moral and financial help of the 
Calgary teachers. Several speakers took part in the 
discussion, at all times favorable, and a resolution 
was proposed by Miss E. Martin, seconded by Miss 
Tier, to the effect that the Calgary teachers would 
help in any way possible. Miss Campbell, the vice 
president, gave a splendid address on the work and 
aims of the Alliance, and was followed by addresses 
from Mr. Speakman and Mr. Barnett. The General 
Seeretary gave the teachers present an insight into the 
many phases of provincial work, and in the course of 
his remarks congratulated the local Alliance on their 
organization. 

The president cordially welcomed the guests and 
expressed the hope that the teachers would be favored 
with their presence on future occasions. 

The meeting was greatly enlivened by a piano solo 
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played by Miss G. Casey, and encored solos from Miss 
Ramsay and Mr. W.M. Williams. Each item was much 
appreciated. 

The meeting closed with the singing of the National 
Anthem. 





MAGRATH 


At the annual meeting of the A.T.A. local here the 
following officers were elected for the coming year: 
President, L. Hyde, Magrath; Vice President, M. G. 
Markley, Magrath; Secretry-Treasurer, Miss N. M. 
Taylor, Magrath; Corresponding Secretary, H. C. 
Poulsen, Magrath; Programme Committee, Miss Caro- 
line Turner, Magrath; L. E. Pharis, Magrath; G. G. 
Woolley, Magrath. 

President L. Hyde gave a short address on the 
benefits of the A.T.A., and the meeting adjourned. 





HOLDEN 


A local of the A.T.A. was organized at a meeting 
held on February 8th last, the local to be known as 
the Holden-Ryley local. The following officers were 
elected: President, Mr. L. Shaw; vice-president, Miss 
J. Ellingson; secretary-treasurer, Mr. A. Aldridge; 
press correspondent, O. P. Thomas. The formation of 
the Local may be described as ‘‘provisional,’’ for it 
is the intention of the Holden and District teachers 
to co-operate with the Ryley and District with a view 
to making a strong rural local. Arrangements were 
made for a membership drive in conjunction with the 
Ryley teachers. 





” 


VEGREVILLE 


On February Ist the Vegreville Sshool Board held a 
public meeting in the town hall for the purpose of 
discussing school matters in general and teachers’ sal- 
aries in particular. 

At the annual town meeting a week previous, the 
mayor had suggested that the town reduce expenses 
through the school board by means of reducing the 
teachers’ salaries, suggesting Vermilion Wage Scale 
as a suitable one. 

F. W. Russell, chairman of the board, presided, and 
in his opening address sketched the work done by the 
board during the year. He gave a very effective re- 
sume of school activities, pointing out that while school 
expenditures were high, the situation in Vegreville is 
such that nothing else can be expected. 

Mrs. Ada Wright spoke at some length on school 
matters in general, from her knowledge of conditions 
existing here ever since the school district was formed. 
She dwelt particularly on the organization and co- 
ordination of work in the public school, and pointed 
out that if salaries were cut, we should have a con- 
stantly changing staff with perpetual disruption of 


teaching co-operation. She said that while Mayor. 


Fraser stated that there was nothing personal in his 
requests for a lower school tax rate, it was a very 
personal thing for the teachers. 

The Mayor said that it was not his idea to at all 
interfere with the efficiency of the school, but he 
felt that taxes are too high and he was only doing his 
duty in endeavoring to reduce the burden on citizens. 
He claimed that the teaching staff here was paid 
more than in other places of corresponding size. 

Principal McCrea dwelt upon the work being done 
by the public school. His staff is loyal to the school, 
and their work is most satisfactory. He had spent a 
couple of days in Edmonton the preceding week, and 
had been privileged to examine the work in two of the 
best schools there. The work in Vegreville averaged 
up well with that of the city schools. Mr. McCrea 
hinted that if the salary schedule were unduly dis- 
turbed it would not be difficult for the present Vegre- 
ville teaching staff to be on their way to some point 
where teaching efficiency is appreciated. 

Principal Heywood of the High School gave a 
brief report on the work being done there. 

A. L. Horton, school trustee, said that the Mayor 
was in every respect within his rights in looking for 
taxation reductions, but he felt that he looked in the 
wrong direction. He pointed out that this move of 
the mayor’s was only a part of the general move 
made by the town and city municipalities to seize con- 
trol of public school affairs. The Mayor had com- 
pared Vegreville salaries with those of Vermilion, but 
any comparison, to be fair, must be carried out all 
along the line, so Mr. Horton proceeded to point out 
where the salaries and wages of Vegreville officials 
and employees exceeded in every case those of similar 
officials and employees in Vermilion. He hinted that 
the mayor and council might do some of their own 
washing before taking on the laundry work of the 
school. He made it clear, however, that he was not 
criticizing the mayor and council for paying the town 
employees fair salaries, because these employees were 
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delivering the goods and earned their money, but he 
also claimed that in the main the school teachers, while 
receiving good salaries, are also worth the money. 
Morris Milner, T. O. Warden, R. P. Spies and some 
others spoke briefly, expressing general satisfaction 
with the existing administration of school affairs. Mr. 
Russell concluded the meeting with an appeal to par- 
ents to co-operate with the teaching staff. A teaching 
staff could not hope for results from pupils who were 
allowed to run the streets at night, and who made no 
attempt to keep up with the school work. ' 
. The interesting sequel to the above meeting was 
the unanimous re-election of the entire school board. 





MEDICINE HAT PUBLIC 

The Medicine Hat local has lost yet another 
teacher in Miss M. McLean. whose marriage to Robert 
N. Chandler took place during the past month, Miss 
Bella Allen being appointed to fill the vacancy. 

The Public School local met on Wednesday even- 
ing, February 20th, at Fifth Ave. Church, where (after 
an excellent supper served by the Ladies Aid of that 
Church) a most successful meeting was held. The 
A.T.A. meetings have, up to the present, been held 
in one of the class rooms of the Alexandra School 
after 4 p.m. It had been felt for some time that the 
teachers, being weary after the day’s routine, were 
not able to discuss educational problems or the busi- 
ness of the Alliance in general to the best advantage 
immediately after school. It was therefore decided ta 
hold the monthly meetings in some place other than 
the schools, where the teachers, being thoroughly re- 
freshed after a pleasant time around the supper tables, 
vigorous discussions might be expected to take place. 
The meeting of February 20th was the first of these 
occasions and fully justified its inception. The grow- 
ing importance of the A.T.A., with its far-reaching 
results on educational matters in this Province, was 
fully demonstrated by the reading of reports furnished 
by the General Secretary of the Alliance, with special 
reference to the Castor situation which has been so 
satisfactorily adjusted. Reference was also made to 
reports of speeches made at the Trustees’ Convention, 
the tone of which have undergone a considerable 
transformation in the last year or two. It was decided 
that every member of the Medicine Hat local should 
read and carefully study the summary of the recom- 
mendations on the curriculum published in the A.T7.A. 
Magazine, so as to be able to discuss them intellig- 
ently and without loss of time at the Easter Conven- 
tion of the A.E.A. 

It was unanimously agreed that the meeting was aa 
unqualified success, and that it should be the fore- 
runner of many others in the future. 

J. F. TERRY (Press Committee). 





ONE FOR THE SCHOOL INSPECTOR 


An inspector of schools on one occasion told a 
class that they were the dullest set of boys he had 
ever met. A few days later he received through the 
post this effusion: 

‘If we’re the dullest set of boys you ever met 
why do you set such posers? Why don’t you give 
us a chance? You ax us questions as men couldn’t 
anser. Any fule can ax questions. I’ll ax you one 
of feyther’s. If it takes 345% yards of white cud- 
deroy (corduroy) to mek a helefant a black waist- 
coat, how long would it tek a lame black beetle to 
crawl through a barrel of treacle? There, anser 


that.’’ 








Che Land of Opportunity 





Canada, with its untold wealth of undeveloped re- 
sources, offers greater opportunities than any other 
country. 

Canada has recovered:from the effects of the war 
more rapidly than any other nation. 

New projects and enterprises are continually being 
opened up. Population, markets, and buying power 
are increasing. 

To the farmer, Canada gives broad markets for his 
products; to the workman, fair wages and good living 
conditions; to the business man, every chance for 
trade and expansion. 

Canada is the Land of Opportunity. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
Head Office, Montreal. 





Communications 





LEAGUE OF THE EMPIRE 


124, Belgrave Road, Westminster, 
London, S.W.1. 
November 23rd, 1923. 
Dear Sir, 

I am able to submit to you the rough draft pro- 
gramme of the Triennial Education Conference 
taking place in London next July. The Prince of 
Wales has given his patronage to the Conference, 
and it is hoped that the engagements of the Prince 
may also permit of his opening it. The Conference 
is also under the patronage of the President of the 
Board of Education. 

It will noted that the Conference will give 
special consideration to new experiments and devel- 
opments in Education. 

We shall be very glad if you would offer sugges 
tions on the lines laid down, and further if you would 
be good enough to send us a statement as to any new 
developments or experiments which are interesting 
your Association. d 

The Committee will be grateful if any such 
statement or paper could reach them not later than 
the 15th of May. 

The Conference will take place in the middle of 
July; the exact date of the opening will be furnished. 

Asking your co-operation in making the Confer- 

ence of real use to all concerned, I am, Sir, 


Hon. Secretary. 
(The date now fixed for the Conference is Juiy 
14th to 19th, 1924.) 





The instructor in English classics requested the 
girls to put Longfellow’s ‘‘ Village Blacksmith’’ into 
brief verse of their own. The proposition was to uot- 
line the idea conveyed. After chewing a pencil vigor- 
ously, one of the flappers turned in the following: 


Something accomplished, something did, 
Has earned the world’s approval, kid 


The teacher admitted it carried the idea, even if 
somewhat slangily expressed. 
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Editorial 





MUNICIPAL CONTROL OF SCHOOL BOARDS 


Just why should our city councils have the power 
to control school board expenditures? The irony of 
the situation comes from the fact that the municipali- 
ties are now asking for protection against school 
boards because, a few years ago in the palmy days of 
the real estate boomsters, school boards had no pro- 
tection against city councils; just as if wolves, having 
stripped the carcase to the bone, would not leave even 
the bones for the jackals. 

Why were school boards given direct control over 
the expenditure for educational purposes in the first 
place? Simply because education was quite properly 
conceded to be the basic function of the state—so vital 
indeed that it cannot safely be left to local self-interest. 
By the election of school trustees, responsible under 
the School Ordinance to the government of the pro- 
vince, state control of education is assured. But once 
our school trustees are made subservient to the will of 
a body which is not directly responsible to the state, 
state control of education ceases. 

To talk about the Anglo-Saxon spirit of local au- 
tonomy, and make comparisons between the powers 
of a municipality in the Old Country and in Canada, 
is to muddle the whole question; in the first place, 
because the present posture of political affairs in the 
Old Land is all against an extreme worship of the 
fetish of Anglo-Saxon individualism. and second, be- 
cause there is more trouble and dissatisfaction over 
education in England today than there is in Canada. 
Moreover, the new Labor Government has not yet 
given its attention to the problem. 

One cannot help surmising that much of this outery 
against expenditure for education comes from people 
who, instead of earning a living by real work, drive 
about in high-power motor cars looking for ‘‘easy 
money.’’ Cut down taxes, these persons say, and 
Alberta will ‘‘come back.’’ Start another influx of 
people with a little ready capital, who come to Alberta 
to lose it in unsound speculation, and prosperity is 
ours! These persons would do far better to get behind 
the government, help make Alberta a safe place for 
the farmer. and wait for the steady extension of legiti- 
mate business, which will not come until the farmer is 
economically free, and prosperous. 





GRADE IX EXAMINATIONS 


The Minister of Education is to be congratulated 
on his decision to bring back the Departmental Exam- 
inations in Grades IX. and X. The examination in 
Grade IX. is especially necessary if the new Grade IX. 
curriculum is to meet with any measure of success. 
It will take some little time before teachers who are 


used to a course of ten or eleven subjects can adjust. 


themselves to the new ‘‘unit’’ system, the number of 


such ‘‘units’’ in the Grade IX. course being only six. 

Quite properly, too, the expense of these examina- 
tions will largely be borne by the candidates them- 
selves. The sooner our High School students realize 
that school work is not play, and that it has to be paid 
for by somebody, the better. 





THE PRIZE COMPETITION 


’ 


‘‘A contributor from outside the city,’’ remarks 
our Montreal exchange, the Teachers’ Magazine, ‘‘ias 
like Lewis Carroll’s Snark— 

‘A peculiar creature that won’t 

Be caught in a commonplace way.’ ”’ 

However, we have succeeded in capturing a few 
contributors from the smaller centres, and are much 
encouraged to continue the chase. 

We announce the following prize-winners: 

January: Miss F. 8S. Warren, Smoky Lake. 

February: Miss Daphné Garrison, Stettler. 

March: Leona R. Barritt, New Norway. 

Again we invite every rural teacher to send us an 
article. If each of our 2000 or more subscribers would 
undertake to send us but one article a year—but that’s 
asking for too much, isn’t it? 








Beleaguered Lucknow 











Since the February number of the A.T.A. Magazine 
appeared, the Lucknow School Board has made a sortie 
and we learn on reliable authority that one capture 
has been made from amongst the investing forces. 
Sundry reconnaissances were made on their behalf by 
Board adherents—Stony Plain tradesmen, Stony Plain 
law student, a secretary-treasurer of an adjoining 
district—without visible results, and the Board found 
the enemy more vigilant than was generally supposed. 
However, there are always ‘‘exceptions’’ in every 
camp; some one individual amongst many ean be geu- 
erally be discovered, who for a consideration may be 
induced to prejudice the cause of his fellows. ‘The 
consideration may be a place of honor in the counsels 
of the enemy, but, whatever it is, it is just sufficient 
to over-ride the pleadings of the small voice of loyalty, 

Lucknow School District has a qualified teacher 
today, in spite of the refusal of many others who, at 
considerable sacrifice and inconvenience, refused to 
sign a contract with a district which, in the opinion of 
the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, Inc., had treated very 
unfairly a member of their profession. Right-minded 
teachers honor and thank such for their professional 
spirit. One young man, the son of a widow, accepted 
the position. He had no other school in view, and 
could not afford to be out of a position. Yet, without 
the slightest hesitation, he ‘‘turned down’’ the offer 
of the Lucknow School District as soon as he heard 
that there was ‘‘trouble with the Alliance.’ He now 
has a better position and a conscience clear and with- 
out reproach. 

Rumor has it that the Lucknow School Board re- 
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presents that they, not the Alliance, are the aggrieved 
party in this dispute; the Alliance representative, they 
say, agreed to abide by the decision of the ratepayers 
with respect to the dismissal of the teacher, and when 
the vote went against the Alliance they won’t let the 
matter drop. There is just sufficient truth in this 
contention to make it a real, big, thumping ‘‘half- 
truth.’’ What is the full truth? The Alliance 
maintained from start to finish that reasons should 
be discussed in justice to the teacher and to the pro- 
fession; the Board members refused to discuss reasons 
except ‘‘If we want a change, isn’t that sufficient 
reason?’’ The Board members (two of them) hinted 
that the complaints agafnst the teacher from different 
ratepayers were many; the majority of the Board were 


resolved to confirm their decision to terminate the ° 


agreement; the Alliance representatives urged that 
the ratepayers should be given an opportunity to come 
out into the open and lodge their complaints so that 
the teacher could react to them; a vote could then be 
taken on the question of whether or not the decision 
of the Board to terminate this agreement should 
stand. If the contention of the Board be correct that 
there was only the vote to be taken, why did he invite 
the Alliance representative to be present at this rate- 
payers’ meeting? Any imbecile must see that there 
would be no point to the invitation, for only resident 
ratepayers may VOTE. Furthermore, why did certain 
parties before the proceedings commenced fix that 
‘‘frame-up’’ to prevent the Alliance representatives 
from taking part in the discussion, if no such discus- 
sion was to be held, and, only the vote taken? Would 
not such ‘‘framing-up’’ be superfluous? 

The Lucknow School District and the teaching pro- 
fession must realize that by so discourteously and 
offensively treating the Alliance representatives at the 
ratepayers’ meeting they insulted each and_ every 
member of the organization. The Alliance representa- 
tive accepted in good faith the invitation of the 
Chairman of the Board to be present at the ratepayers’ 
meeting and was there submitted to studious insult. 
The insults hurled were not personal (except the 
‘‘beating-up’’ threats); they were hurled primarily 
against the organization for its temerity in function- 
ing on behalf of its member. If a statement which 
met with so much applause from the ‘‘rough house 
brigade’’ present be accepted at its face value, then 
loyal members will desire nothing more—it was suf- 
ficient. This statement was to the effect that had not 
Mrs. Holt sought the aid of the Alliance she would be 
secure in her position today. Of course the individual 


who made this statement made it knowing it to be: 


false, for he had a few moments previously said that 
he ‘‘considered it was an act of defiance of the author- 
ity of the Board on the part of the teacher in question 
questioning the right of the Board to terminate her 
agreement’’—a thing which would at that time have 
been already confirmed had it not been for the repte- 
sentations of the Alliance to submit the matter to the 
ratepayers’ meeting. But the statement, though false, 
shows the real sentiments of these people towards the 
teachers’ organization. 


It is with pained surprise that we find any teacher 


should ‘‘fall’’ for the blandishments of people of this - 


kind. Had one individual. merely, dealt with the case 
there might be some measure of excuse in that one 
individual, even though experienced, might make an 
error of judgment. But this a case where every in- 
spector who has supervised the teachers’ work is of 





the same opinion as the Alliance—the teacher is get- 
ting a ‘‘raw deal.’’ Furthermore, this case was not 
left to one individual to register his impressions. 
Three representatives of the Alliance had immediate 
personal touch with this affair, and all three came to 
the same conclusion that the Alliance might just as 
well go out of business altogether as allow things like 
this to be ‘‘put over’’ the teacher without a struggle. 





* Mr. Benj. Perey Lawton, of Edmonton, has been 
appointed and has taken up duties with the Lucknow 
School District, No. 1946. Mr. Lawton, at the time of 
his appointment, was in Edmonton, his previous school, 
Bavilla School District No. 1477, being closed for the 
winter vacation. It is understood that Mr. Lawton 
has sought to be released from Bavilla School District 
for the purpose of continuing with the Lucknow 
School Board. 








Mothers-in-Lam Rampant 





Some degree of publicity has been given recently 
to the policy fathered and promulgated at the recent 
Convention of Alberta Municipalities by Commissioner 
Yorath of Edmonton, and others. This gentleman, 
ably seconded by Mayor Hardy, of Lethbridge; hs 
made no secret of the fact that it is his desire to assume 
financial control of school boards. 

In addition to getting through a most reactionary 
resolution at the Convention of Municipalities, sundry 
efforts have been made by these gentlemen to influence 
public opinion throughout the province to place city 
school boards, at least, in a position of servility to the 
city. councils. But it is to be hoped that no more sig- 
nificance has been given to the ‘‘raging, tearing pro- 
paganda’’ than to ‘‘wild men screaming through the 
keyhole.’’ There is, however, some danger that these 
highly paid agitators may precipitate through sheer 
subtlety a most dangerous situation. Not content with 
raising a ‘‘howl’’ at recent municipal elections, which 
resulted without any shadow of doubt in apprising the 
public fully of the significance of the onslaught; not 
content with a definite mandate against municipal in- 
terference with the directly elected school boards, 
Commissioner Yorath & Co. imagine they have found 
a panacea for perplexities:—‘‘The voice of the people 
is unmistakably against us. [In Edmonton it went 
against ‘us’ by 6000 first choices to 4000.) Let us take 
counsel together and evolve a means of circumventing 
the will of the people, abolish democratic government 
in school affairs altogether, and substitute for it ‘gov- 
ernment by charter amendments’.’’ So these astute 
politicians put heads together and induce the City 
Council to press for an amendment to the Charter 
placing a limit on the requisition of funds by school 
boards. 

The veiled innuendo so constantly thrown out is 
that school boards are largely responsible for the poor 
financial conditions of Alberta cities, and that the 
‘‘hlood-sucking’’ school boards are gorging themselves 
with the life blood of the cities. It can be said without 
fear of contradiction that had municipal councils in 
the past been half as loth to keep abreast of the needs 
of the public as they were to listen to the blandish- 
ments of real estate sharks and boom speculators, the 
citizens would not now be groaning under such a load 
of municipal debt. Had city councils administered 
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their affairs as efficiently as city school boards theirs, 
—a little behind the requirements instead of miles 
ahead—cities might look with pride rather than with 
shame on the civic administrations of the past. 

Dr. Lovering of Lethbridge voiced the apparently 
unanimous sentiments of the Trustees at the last Con- 
vention held in Edmonton last month, when he heat- 
edly replied to Commissioner Yorath’s maternal ad- 
dress on ‘‘The Need and Basis of Cooperation Between 
School Boards and Municipal Councils.’’ Dr. Lover- 
ing just ‘‘let loose’’ on the school board calumniators. 
He objected to school boards being treated like the 
family cat—blamed for everything. He scored with- 
out restraint those who extended ear-lines to ‘‘no- 
where,’’ ete., and said he was ‘‘sick to death’’ at the 
constant bickerings amongst city councillors and 
others. ‘‘Hands off Free Education and Schooi 
Boards’’ was the final burden of his remarks, which 
were most enthusiastically received. Ex-Trustee Rea, 
now a member of the Edmonton City Council, mildly 
reproved Dr. Lovering for wandering off the point, 
but this made little impression on the delegates, who 
seemed to feel that, whether off the point or not, Dr. 
Lovering had hit the right nail right on the head. 

‘“We must have hewers of wood and drawers of 
water.’’ There must be an uneducated class to do the 
menial tasks of life. Is it not a waste of good money 
to give the children of the ‘‘common herd”’ a thorough 
education? People whose children should have higher 
education are able to pay for it. If people were forced 
to pay fees for high school education it would keep the 
citizens in the ‘class they belong.’ That’s how 
things are done in the Old Country, whence I come, 
and where they know how to do things right, don’t 
you know. Over there, the educational authority is a 
committee of the council and what is good enough for 
people over there should be good enough for you Can- 
adians.”’ 

Have you ever heard ‘‘stuff’’ of this kind? Yet 
this is, in effect, the sum and substance of the attitude 
of those who are just now raising such a pother in civic 
circles over educational affairs. It does not seem to 
sink into the minds of certin people that Canada is not 
a part of the Old Country, loyal as Canadians are to 
Old Country traditions. When will some of these 
‘«Shew-you-Canadians-how-to-do-things’’ people realize 
that Canadians do not fit into the Old Country mould 
in every respect—educational systems in particular? 

It is an accepted and essential principle of govern- 
ment that there can be no automony without financial 
control; in other words, take away from school boards 
their economic freedom and their control over educa- 
tion is killed. Such would be the effect of the suggest- 
ed amendment to the City of Edmonton Charter to 
limit the mill-rate for educational purposes: it means 
that if the amendment is sanctioned by the Legislature, 
in Edmonton and other cities the principle of having 
directly elected school boards will soon become a thing 
of the past. No matter whether the limit be two mills 
or two hundred mills, the thin end of the school board 
control wedge is inserted and it will be only a matter 
of time before the wedge is driven home and goodbye 
to the present efficient system. 

If it is not intended to curtail school board activi- 
ties, why is the change suggested? To a certain type 
of civic administrator education is merely an insati- 
able maw which gobbles up money which should estab- 
lish credits and protect bondholders, rather than that 
the educational system is a means of bettering or 
raising the calibre and standrad of the mental equip- 


ment of the young Canadian citizen. The mental 


equipment of those who cannot afford to pay high fees © 


and keep their childrenat school does not matter one 
whit. If you want educational opportunity you must 
belong to the ‘‘ruling class,’’ so that’s that. Such is, 
in effect, the advocacy of those promulgating the 
policy of curtailment of cost for education and for 
municipal control of school boards. Heretofore, edu- 
cation in the cities has been separated from other 
municipal affairs, the idea evidently being to enable 
those capable and willing to deal efficiently with edu- 
cation to be freed from influences deleterious to the 
cause of education. City councils are purely business 
propositions, school boards educational ones. 

School boards are now just as directly elected 
and as directly responsible to the people tor eauc. 
tional costs as are city aldermen for civic expendi- 
tures. Indeed, at several school board elections during 
recent years candidates for election as trustees have 
frequently polled more votes than the candidate for 
mayor. This is surely an evidence that the public do 
not lack concentration on school board matters. 
School trustees are elected to mind their own business 
—that of education—and if they do not fulfil the 
expectations of their constituents the voters have the 
remedy and, on sundry occasions, they have not failed 
during recent years to apply it. 

Not one city council in Alberta has received any 
mandate from the people which would warrant their 
seeking to control school boards; as far as can be 
gathered not one candidate for election as alderman 
has dared to seek election on such a platform. True, 
certain candidates have timidly suggested ‘‘co-opera- 
tion’’ with the school board , but never ‘‘control.’’ 
Yet candidates for election as trustees have frequently 
voiced their determination to resist to the limit any 
attempt at council control of school boards. And 
these candidates were notoriously successful at the 
polls. 

The people know, far better than they are given 
credit for knowing (Commissioner Yorath, Mayor 
Hardy & Co. to the contrary notwithstanding) that a 
different type of individual entirely is required for 
school trustee than for alderman. Certain aldermen 
whom we could name ‘‘romp home’”’ as aldermen but 
would have no possible chance of election as trustee, 
and, unless the psychology of the citizens of Alberta 
is misunderstood they would not tolerate for one 
moment such people tinkering with the welfare of 
their children. If it were ever to become law that the 
acts, expenditures and policies of the dignified and 
efficient type of administrator usually found on city 
school boards must be submitted to the kindly sanction 
of cive busybodies, how many of these educationists 
would remain as members of school boards—or ever 
seek re-election? 

There is perhaps not much danger of amendments 
of this kind meeting with the sanction of the Legisla- 
ture. The reactionaries have probably another 
“‘guess coming.’’ Certain rights are granted to separ- 
ate school supporters under the Alberta Autonomy Act 
which rights are further safeguarded by provisions 
in the British North America Act. Any encroach- 
ments on these rights would undoubtedly be resisted 
most strenuously and perhaps, result in a successful 
appeal to the Privy Council. 

Query: ‘‘Could legislation be enaced takink away 
from public school boards rights of full autonomy, and 
leave separate school boards full and complete auton- 
omy ?’ J. W. B. 
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Mayistri Neque Servi 
‘‘MASTERS, NOT SLAVES’’ 
LEONA R. BARRITT, TEACHER, NEW NORWAY 











New Norway, January 20th. 
Editor A.T.A. Magazine. 


Dear Sir: 

I am sending for your perusal a manuscript in 
which some difficulties and suggestions are put for- 
ward.- Some of these things I have talked over with 
other teachers, but they seemed slaves to the present 
Course of Studies and thought that nothing over and 
above what was presented there should be tolerated. 
In this little article are my ideas. 

Should this win your favor, which I hardly dare 
hope, will you kindly add after the Latin title the 
English translation, as such a large percentage of 
teachers do not understand any Latin. As I meani 
it in the article it was ‘Masters, Not Slaves.’’ 


Yours very truly, 
LEONA R. BARRITT. 





In choosing the motto of the Alliance-as the title 
of this article, it is not with the idea of a challenge 
from an organized body to the rest of the world, de- 
fensible as this may be at times, but rather as the 
challenge of teachers to a prescribed Course of Study. 

With the Damocles’ Sword of departmental examin- 
ations hanging over our heads, and with the knowledge 
that the world’s coarse thumb and finger will measure 
our ability as teachers by the number of pupils whom 
we have been able to drill successfully on examination 
subjects, we are not altogether inexcusable if we lose 
the true perspective and become creatures of dull 
routine where we should be a vital, inspiring force. 

Yet however difficult it may be of attainment, 
things being as they are, it is nevertheless true that 
inspiration is the highest and noblest function of the 
teacher. To awaken interest in, and curiosity concern- 
ing, the world about him to the extent that the pupil 
will seek further light.and truth himself; to develop 
a love for the best in literature, so that education along 
that line will only have been properly begun when 
the school room door closes behind him; by sympa- 
thetic study and observation to discover, and as far 
as possible, to encourage and develop that particular 
gift, whether of hand or brain, with which the Creator 
has endowed each individual, and in the exercise of 
which he will find his field of service and at the same 
time his highest joy—this is part of the task of the 
true teacher. ‘Surely a much more responsible one than 
cramming for examinations. In this work the home is 
the teacher’s strongest ally; and a bookless and maga- 
zine-less home, involving as it does a lack of interest 
in things intellectual, creates a very real obstacle. 

Now we do not pretend to say that all pupils will 
be equally interested in all subjects. But this the 
writer does contend. All normal children are inter- 
ested in stories—and all normal children can be in- 
terested in the great stories of the past if they are 
properly presented. These stories we call History. 
The same is true of Geography if presented as the story 
of the earth’s origin—the changes undergone to fit it 
to become the home of man and beast, and the manner 
in which the peoples of other lands, with nearly all of 
whom we have more or less to do, adapt themselves to 


their environment and carry on the struggle for exist- 
ence. And what about Science, so-called, the most 
fascinating story of all? If the normal pupil is not 
interested, then the onus is on us or the educational 
system of which we are the victims. 

Speaking of History, why should we begin with 
stories of early medieval times? More fascinating and 
more logical from the standpoint of time is that of pre- 
historic man—paleolithic and neolithic if you will— 
with his stone implements, his caves and his paintings, 
and his contemporary friends and enemies among the 
lower animals. And why not follow with the better 
known remains of ancient civilizations and their 
hieroglyphic records, switching if you like to Greece 
and Rome, and the beginning of what we eall written 
history, since by this time the pupil will have some 
slight knowledge of the world asa whole. Then a link 
is formed with the Early Britons and the legendary 
King Arthur. 

Similarly in Geography, why treat only of the 
world as it is now? Why not begin with the Nebular 
Hypothesis, by methods which every good teacher 
knows how to employ, then follow with the principal 
Geological eras culminating the Ice Age and Man? 
Then to the Alberta pupil, the wonderful Dinosauri 
remains in the valley of Red Deer River become com- 
prehensible, and our coal deposits are given a place 
in Geologic time. This can be made so simple that 
Grade Four can follow and understand. Then when 
High School is reached the pupil is prepared for, and 
should be interested in the greater detail. And for 
that large army of unfortunates who leave school be- 
fore Grade Nine is reached, a little light will have been 
shed on the origin of things, perhaps enough to awaken 
curiosity and make a high class magazine intelligible. 

Hitherto scientific knowledge has been the exclu- 
sive possession of the High School and University 
graduate—and the common herd gasped and stared, 
and maybe admired and envied. This mistake on the 
part of our leaders may have been the result of ignor- 
ance, or it may have been design—such things have 
happened—but no aristocratic privilege should be 
tolerated by the teacher, the guiding principle of whose 
life, if expressed in words at all should be Fiat Lux— 
‘*Let there be Light.”’ 

“*Oh,’’ you say, ‘‘but the Course of Study’’—I in- 
terrupt ‘‘Magistri neque servi.’’ And more—we should 
demand that such knowledge be made accessible to the 
public school pupil through the Course and that teach- 
ers be required to familiarize themselves with the ele- 
ments of Geology and Anthropology just as they are 
required to familiarize themselves with the elements 
of zoology, a subject more isolated from the rest of 
the course if we except Nature Study, than either of 
the above. 

Referring again to the study of History, it would 
look as though we have been so fed up in the past on 
kings and queens and other great personages and bat- 
tles and dates that we have determined to leave them 
out of account altogether. But, for Anglo-Saxons, who 
holds so much interest during the Early Medieval per- 
iod as Alfred the Great, and,how could we better fix a 
picture of the times than by reference to his life and 
labors? Yet his name is never mentioned. Any mere 
description of the social and industrial life of any 
period is, per se, far too abstract for a public school 
pupil. For instance notice how much more vivid and 
permanent is the picture of the life and manners in 
Saxon times when woven by Sir Walter Scott about the 
home of Cedric and the Lady Rowena. And what a 
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background it gives for the improvements introduced 
in Elizabethan times—which, by the way, reminds us 
that the great queen herself, who is not only closely 
connected with one of the most emotional moments in 
our history, but who gave the name to unquestionably 
the most delightful, and in many ways the greatest 
period in English history—she, Elizabeth, never once 
flits across the pages of the Course! And what of Wy- 
cliffe, whose labors and teachings cannot be disasso- 
ciated from the Peasant Revolt? And John Ball, in 
whose voice, as Greene tells us, England first heard tlie 
knell of feudalism and the declaration of the rights of 
man? And what of Sir Thomas More,- the earliest 
sociologist, and Oliver Cromwell? Can we disassociate 
the doctrine of the Divine Right of Kings from the 
Stuarts, and particularly Charles I.? Can we think 
of the Union of the Crowns of England and Scotland 
without remembering the kinship of Mary Queen of 
Scots, and Elizabeth? Can we think of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the firing of that shot which 
was heard round the world without mentally recall- 
ing George III. and William Pitt? And is not Queen 
Victoria a historic character, and do we not speak of 
the early and later Victorian eras? Yet all these peo- 
ple, good and bad, many of whom changed the face 
of history, are in that Course of Study, as though they 
were not. To the mind of the writer the pendulum has 
swung to the vicious extreme, and it is for us to see 
that a proper level is struck. 

If a personal reference might be permitted, it 
seemed a duty in dealing with topics outlined, to in- 
clude in the achievements of the Middle Ages the great 
cathedrals of Europe and descriptive sketches of the 
great artists of the period, some of whose works were 
already familiar to Grade Eight pupils. And why did 
it seem a duty? Because, until a very recent date, so 
recent that one almost blushes to confess it, cathedrals 
and artists in the mind of the writer had no connection 
with each other, with the wealth of the church or with 
anything else; and for any mental impression from the 
standpoint of time, they might have been contempor- 
aneous with the Rocky Mountains. Yet not only high 
school but university texts were familiar, and the 
writer claims at least ordinary intelligence. These 
loose ends in my own education I have endeavored to 
weave into their rightful pattern when dealing with 
others, in this, with all its faults, more scientifically 
psychologic day. 

But even more vital problems present themselves 
in connection with the Course of Studies, because they 
are related to present day turmoil. For instance, if 
we concentrate on the Empire, as Eighth Grade Geo- 
graphy requires, how far should we seek to cultivate 
the spirit of Imperialism? In these post-war days, 
which, when all is said and done, does represent a new 
era in public thinking, should we seek to justify these 
accessions of Empire, which were acquired because of 
their commercial and strategic value, and wrested from 
the weak by the strong? How should we deal with the 
attitude of Egypt and India today, or should we deal 
with it at all? And if not, why not? 

Should we tell the truth about the Boer War, its 
instigation and motive?” And lastly, how should we 
approach the Great War? Since we have had calm 
for reflection we realize, and we have the statement 
of the great leaders of the time for proof, that no one 
nation was all to blame. 

How shall we deal with War anyway? The Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers has not hesitated to call a 
spade by its true name. Should we do less, we who 


are responsible to some extent for the ideals of the 
next generation? And because the Course of Studies 
says so, should we teach ‘‘Rule Britannia’’ and its 
like? We don’t like ‘‘Deuchland Uber Alles.’’ Have 
we any right to fling an equal challenge? 1 

A large percentage of teachers today are, to their 
credit be it said, enemies of the old order. How far 
are we going to be permitted to inculcate the ideas of 
the New and Better Social Order? If it is right to 
hew to the line, then we should not hesitate as an or- 
ganized body or as individuals to declare our stand. 
But what will the attorneys for the status quo do about 
it? ; 
Current history, current scientific discovery — all 
these can be utilized in creating adversity of interests 
in the lives of the pupils; and the more contacts estab- 
lished, the greater the color and richness of the life. 

With the craze for jazz and cheap movies one won- 
ders if intellectual pleasure has become non-existent, 
or whether instead both masses and classes have been 
so superficially educated, or uneducated, that they 
have never discovered a saner or more beneficial means 
of relaxation. Certain it is however, that this form of 
recreation, by no means to be condemned wholesale, is 
not the reaction from serious mental occupation. 

That intellectual pleasure does exist, the readers 
of this magazine can testify. That it is real and deep 
and a living force in many lives, experience and ob- 
servation both witness. The writer can recall among 
many others the instance of a man with cultured 
tastes whose home in Northern Alaska was tragically 
broken up, as homes often were in that land which 
God forgot. Yet while this hurt was still an open 
sore he could say that two of the most delightful weeks 
of his life were spent with a congenial spirit who loved 
the music of poets in general and Kipling in particu- 
lar. One recalls the note of triumph in his voice as he 
recited, when reminiscent of that happy time, from one 
of his favorites: 

‘‘Let the organ moan her sorrow to the roof; 
I have told the naked stars the Grief of Man! 
Let the trumpets snare the foemen to the proof; 
I have known Defeat, and mocked it as we ran.’’ 

To the same man a Schubert phonograph record or 
songs from choice operas provided a substitute for 
grosser and defiling things; and these loves intellectual 
proved his refuge and the anchor of his soul in a time 
of crisis. 

One thinks of another, a student of Literature, 
whose fingers seemed to caress his Shakespeare, and 
who, when his larynx was paralyzed by tuberculosis, 
would point, tenderly, it would seem, to the lines from 
Hamlet : 

What is man, 
If his chief good and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed? A beast, no more. 
Sure He that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and god-like reason 
To rust in us unused.’’ 

Somewhere these, and others like them, received 
an inspiration. Perhaps the home aided, but outside 
forces of some kind abetted. Could a nobler tribute 
be paid to us than that we coaxed into being the love 
for literature, for good music, for nature and art, for 
all that makes life large and lovely ; that we stimulated 
that love by sympathy and encouragement, by precept 
and example, until at last it blessomed into a real, 
vital force in the life. Yet this is our privilege as edu- 
cators—nay more, our highest raison d’étre. 
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Latest Novelties 


IN SUITS, COATS, DRESSES 
AND MILLINERY 


High-Grade Furs 








OUR MOTTO: 


Quality Garments at Moderate 
Prices 





Forbes-Taylor Co. 


10514-18 Jasper Avenue 





MY VALET COMPANY 


MERCHANT TAILORS 





DYE WORES DRY CLEANING 
PRESSING ALTERING, ETC. 


Our Service covers the Cleaning, 
vy Bem Repairing of Everything. 


Mail Orders given special attention. 
10718 Jasper Ave. Edmonton. 
Phone 1891 








HUDSON’S BAY BEAUTY 
PARLORS HAIRDRESSING 


All Lines of Work 
First Quality Hair Goods 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Inecto Hair Restorative 

Six Expert Operators 











The Schoual 


Canada’s Leading Educational 
Journal 


During its nine years of publication 
this journal has stood for increase of 
teachers’ salaries and adequate profes- 
sional recognition. Now it has the satis- 
faction of seeing its ideals in process of 
attainment. 

THE SCHOOL is a modern, peoqrecive, 
educational journal, produced by teachers 
for teachers. 

‘*The newest and best in education’’ is 
THE SCHOOL’S motto. It supplies an 
abundance of the best of material on 
teaching the newer subjects, on art, agri- 
culture, nature study, primary work, cur- 
rent events, the teaching of the after- 
war settlements. 


Subscription, $1.50 per annum 
Ontario College of Education 
University of Toronto Toronto 











EDMONTON 
FLOWER SHOP 


10203 Jasper Avenue 
Phone 1739 
Flowers for All Occasions 
Quality Flowers 
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Will You 


When making purchases from our 
advertisers, mention the fact 
that you saw their advertise- 
ment in the A.T.A. Magazine. 
Let is be your introduction— 
it will help you, help your 
magazine, and please the ad- 
vertiser. 


THANK YOU 
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The Edmonton 

Drafting and 

Supply Co., 

Limited 

10210 10ist Street, Victoria Block 
Edmonton, Alta. 





Artists’ Supplies 
Drawing Instruments and Materials 
Reeves—Boxes School Water Colors 
Terrachrome Crayons 
Pastels, Ete. 
China Painting Materi.!s 





High Grade Oil Colors, Water Colors, 
Brushes, Show Card Colors 

















HARPER’S GALLERIES 
SCHOOL PICTURES 
PRINTS AND ART SUPPLIES 
PICTURE FRAMING 
703-2nd Street West 


M3359 CALGARY 








BOMONT’S BEAUTY PARLORS 
605-1st Street W., Calgary 

All Lines of Work; First Quality 

Hair Goods; Inecto Hair Restora- 


tive; Masquerade Costumes; Masks. 


and Make-Up Goods; Six 
Operators. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Expert 





¢ *‘*Where Poor Eyes and Good Glasses 
Meet’’ 


IRVING KLINE 


REGISTERED OPTOMETRIST 


Eyes Examined Glasses Fitted 
Lenses Ground 

10129 Jasper Ave., next Empress Theatre 

PHONE 5264 EDMONTON, Alta. 








10153 103rd Street 
Phone 1711 Edmonton, Alta, 


R. M. NICHOL 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
Style, Pit and Finish Guaranteed 














VAN ALLEN, SIMPSON 
AND COMPANY 


BARRISTERS AND SOLICITORS 
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George H. Van Allen, LL.B. 
William E. Simpson, LL.B. 
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Measurement in Education 


BY EARLE D. MACPHEE, M.A., B.EDUC., ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY 











In view of the general interest which is being mani- 
fested in the measurement of intelligence and in the 
use of standardized tests and scales in the various 
school subjects it has been deemed advisable to issue a 
bulletin on the subject. The problem is too vast to ad- 
mit of more than a cursory treatment of salient points. 
One of the chief functions which it is hoped that the 
bulletin will serve is to assist teachers in the selection 
of the most useful test materials. Teachers who wish 
further data relative to any test, whether mentioned 
or not in this summary, may correspond directly with 
the writer. 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


During the past six years a very large number of 
‘‘intelligence’’ tests have appeared on the market. 
Some of these have proven to be of very considerable 
value ; all of them have added something to our knowl- 
edge of the extent to which school progress is depend- 
ent upon the native or innate intelligence of the pupil. 

Intelligence tests may be classified in several ways. 
Perhaps the most obvious one is under two headings, 
individual and group, according to whether the test 
can be administered to only one person or to several 
at one time. The best known individual test is the 
Stanford Revision of the Binet Scale, by Lewis M. Ter- 
man. This is the most accurate measure we yet have 
of the types of intellectual ability which are required 
in school work. It is not a complete measure of the 
intelligence of a person and does not pretend to meas- 
ure unusual special abilities—such as marked ability in 
arithmetic—or special disabilities. By and large, how- 
ever, it is the most accurate instrument yet devised 
for the diagnosis of intelligence, if used by a skilled 
examiner. The estimation of an I. Q. may seem to be 
quite a mechanical procedure, but the correct use of 
the scale, entailing ability to decide when the result 
obtained may be taken as an approximately accurate 
one, and, most important of all, ability to interpret and 
utilize the results obtained in educational guidance 
are possible only when one has a good knowledge of 
the nature of mental processes, and very considerable 
practice in supervised testing. Not until these condi- 
tions are present should the results be taken with any 
degree of finality. When correctly given, and when 
the teacher is possessed of sufficient psychological in- 
sight to interpret the results, the test is of very great 
value in grading, promotion, retardation, vocational 
guidance and so on. Teachers owe it to themselves 
and to their pupils to become familiar with the use 
of the scale; at least a percentage of teachers should 
be able to administer it, and to interpret the results 
in terms of school administration, but all should use it 
with caution and scientific precision. The University 
Summer School classes in psychology are intended to 
give the necessary background for this work and then 
to give supervised practice in making the examination. 
The test is fully explained in Terman: The Measure- 
ment of Intelligence. 


There are several other individual tests, but none 
are quite as useful as the Terman Revision. Experi- 
ments carried on in Edmonton indicate that even this 
test needs some revision to be entirely adapted to 
Canadian schools. 


GROUP TESTS 


Group tests, that is tests which can be given to an 
entire grade, or even to several grades at one time, are 
of very considerable importance at this stage of the 
movement in Alberta. For reasons which need not be 
detailed here, group tests are not quite as accurate for 
individual diagnosis as individual tests. But if the 
teacher will regard his findings as approximations, and 
use the results intelligently, then these tests can be of 
very great assistance in the solution of problems of 
grading and promotion. 

A large number of group tests are available. We 
have selected tests which have given good satisfaction 
in United States and are asking Alberta teachers to 
try out these scales. If any one of them does not give 
satisfaction we shall be glad to hear from the teachers 
to that effect. Tests not indicated below have been 
rejected by us for reasons which will be given to any 
person who is interested in the matter. 


DETROIT FIRST GRADE INTELLIGENCE TEST 


Package of 25 Booklets, $1.35; Examiner’s Guide, 
10c; World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York. Consists of ten separate tests, including most 
types of ability evidenced by First Grade children. 
Requires 30 minutes to complete test. f 

Recommended for use in Grade I. Pupils would 
be promoted tentatively to the second half of Grade I. 
if they came in Group A or B. When deciding on 
rapid promotion the following additional factors 
should be taken into account: 

1. The health of the pupil. 

2. The attitude of the parents. 


HAGGERTY INTELLIGENCE—DELTA I. 


For Grades 1-3. Standardized on 4,000 children. 
25 Bookelts, $1.40; Key Card, 12c; Manual 30c—World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

1. Directions are simply worded, suited to Grades 


2 and 3. 


2. Test can be given in 30 minutes. 
Recommended for Grades 2 and 3. 


NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


Planned for Grades 3-8. Two scales, A and B, of 
five tests each, with Forms I. and II. of each scale. 25 
Booklets, with Scoring Keys, $1.45; Manual on Direc- 
tions, 25e—World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York City, U.S.A. 

Either Secale A or B will afford an approximate 
measure of intelligence. To secure better results both 
scales should be used. Fairly accurate results can be 
obtained by the use of Scale A, Form I. and Scale B, 
Form I. on successive days. 

1. Scores can be transmuted into Mental Ages and 
1.Q.’s. 

2. Grade and age norms are available. 

3. Recommended for Grades 4, 5, 6. 


TERMAN GROUP TEST OF MENTAL ABILITY 


Two forms A and B. For Grades 7-12. 25 Booklets, 
with Manual and Scoring Key, $1.50 — World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
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FOR CAKES, PASTRYS, COOKED 
MEATS OR A GOOD HOME 
COOKED MEAL TRY 


Che Home Bel 


135 8th Avenue West Calgary 











CLUB CAFE 


Quality First Restaurant 


111 8th Avenue West 
Calgary 























**T know a garden, hidden from the street, 

Where Bees and Butterflies are busy all the day; 
A human haven and a safe retreat 

Secure from every worldly, weary way. 


The world goes on its own mad pace 
While a new world stirs to beauty here; 
A gentler, fairer, stronger race, 
Whose hands are clean, whose eyes are clear.’’ 


THE LOVE OF GARDENING 


In every man, woman or child there is an inherent 
nature that takes an interest in anything and every- 
thing that grows. 

The love of gardening is in the smallest child and 
the oldest man. 

School Gardens will cultivate this admirable trait— 
will make better characters and stronger men and 
women. McKENZIE SEED WILL ENSURE GOOD 
GARDENS—RESULTS ARE WHAT ARE WANTED 


IMPROVES SURROUNDINGS 
Aside from the value to each scholar, a SCHOOL 
GARDEN improves wonderfully the appearance of 
the school—makes every scholar proud of THEIR 
grounds. ‘‘Make assurance doubly sure’’ by using 
McKenzie Seed. 
All orders shipped promptly. Please order early. 


McKENZIE SEED CATALOG FREE 


Our 1924 Catalog is ready to mail. It lists all 
varieties of Vegetables and Flowers, as well as Seeds 
for the farm. A copy of this book will make a valu- 
able reference in your work. 

A post card will bring you a copy free. 


A. E. McKENZIE CO. LTD. 
CALGARY, ALTA. 


Head Office and Plant, Branches at 
Brandon, Man. Moose Jaw and Saskatoon. 

















TEACHERS 


BE GOOD TO YOUR 


FEET 


TREAT THEM TO A PAIR OF 
BRADLEY’S NEW SPRING SHOES 


Enjoy Real Comfort 


** ARCHGRIP’’ 
A new correction Ox- 
ford with special  in- 
visible steel shank. 
Guaranteed to make 


the walk of Life Easy, 
with style and service. 


‘* COMBINATION ”’’ 


Black or brown Kid 
Oxford, Narrow Heel; 
medium arch and 
broader Ball fitting. 
Specially recommended 
for comfort, style and 
service. 


WRITE OR WIRE 









* RELIABLE © 





811-1st St. West, Calgary, Alta. 






































1850 ; 70 YEARS 
(YE OLDE FIRME) 


Migh grade PIANOS and PLAYER PIANOS, 
VICTROLAS AND BRUNSWICK 
PHONOGRAPHS 
SOLD ON EASY TERMS 


Everything in Victor Records and Music Rolls. Mail 
orders given prompt attention.. Postage paid on two 
or more Records 


HEINTZMAN & CO. LTD 
332-8th Ave. W. Calgary, Alta. 














Empress -Hotel 


217-19 Sixth Avenue West 
CALGARY 


European Plan 


100 COMFORTABLE ROOMS 





First Class Grill in Connection 


Free Bus Meets All Trains 


Chas. Traunweiser 
Prop. 


John Swan Jackson 
Manager 
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1. Can be given in 40 minutes, is easily scored. In- 
structions are simple. 

2. Tests a wider range of abilities than any other 
High School Group test. 

3. Yields age and grade norms based on 40,000 
examinations. 

4. Scores can be transmuted into mental ages. 

5. Forms A and B correlate highly with each other. 
This allows the teacher to check the reliability of the 
first test. If the pupil makes approximately the same 
score on both forms the original diagnosis may be as- 
sumed to be accurate enough for practical purposes. 

This test is probably the most useful group test for 
High School Grades. 

It is recommended that all Alberta High Schools 
should use this Test, with a view to standardizing it 
for Alberta schools. 


EDUCATIONAL TESTS AND SCALES 


Educational tests and scales are an attempt on the 
part of educators to devise more accurate instruments 
for measuring school progress. Hitherto promotion 
from class to class and standing within class. has been 
dependent upon the standing obtained on written ex- 
aminations. To a casual observer many of the educa- 
tional tests will appear to be nothing else than the 
usual type of examination question; but a further 
study shows that they are constructed on quite differ- 
ent principles. The defects inherent in the old ex- 
amination system may be briefly enumerated. 

There has been little agreement among teachers 
as to: 

1. (a) The type of question to be asked. Yet scien- 
tifie study of this problem has shown us that irrelevant 
words in the question may very profoundly modify 
the number of children who will pass it. 

(b) The values to be alloted to each question in an 
examination paper. This is a matter of much impor- 
tance; yet investigation has shown that in many cases 
the teacher seriously overrates or underrates the rela- 
tive difficulty of questions in a test. 

(c) The basis on which the question should be 
scored. This is the only possible explanation for the 
easily demonstrable fact that teachers differ very 
widely in the marking-of a single paper. 

(d) The standard to which the teacher should aim 
to attain in each grade for each school subject. 

2. As a consequence of these defects it has been im- 
possible in the past: 

1. To compare the scores of the pupil obtained in 
one class or school with those obtained in another class 
or school. 

2. To study accurately and exactly the progress of 
the pupil in a year, or any period of his school life. 

3. To isolate the special difficulties that a pupil is 
having in any school subject. 

4. To set objective standards of achievement. 

It is the aim of those who are constructing and 
standardizing these tests to overcome all of the defects 
enumerated above. We do not pretend that this ideal 
has been achieved as yet, but the tests enumerated be- 
low are measures much more reliable than any in 
existence hitherto and the teachers are urged to make 
as much use as possible of recommended tests and 
scales. 


ARITHMETIC 
‘‘Arithmetical ability’’ is a convenient term under 


which we may group a large number of distinct, 
though correlated abilities. Standardized educational 


tests are revealing to us an enormous range and com- 
plexity of skills in arithmetical performances which 
have hitherto been considered relatively simple. As a 
consequence the forms of tests required te give us an 
adequate survey of arithmetical ability are multiform, 
and teachers who intend to keep abreast of modern 
educational movements must expect to readjust their 


testing procedures fairly rapidly in the next few years. 
1—COURTIS STANDARD RESEARCH TESTS, SERIES B.— 


FOR GRADES 4-8 


This is the most widely used test for measuring 
group or class ability in arithmetic. It measures only 
the ability of pupils to perform the operations with 
integers. Nor is it useful for discovering the difficul- 
ties of individual pupils, since all problems are of the 
same type. Its values are: 

1. It provides a good class measure of ability in 
the fundamental operations, and allows for comparison 
of class with class or of a class at one period of the 
year with itself at a subsequent date. 

2. It can be given several times during the school 
year, without much practice effect appearing. 

The teacher may provide one copy of the test for 
each pupil, or may write the problems on the board. 
The former is much preferable as all pupils then have 
an equal opportunity. The teacher requires, in addi- 
tion, a Manual of Directions and a scoring card. All 
of this material obtainable at the Libraries Branch. 


2.—ABILITIES IN COMPUTATION 


(a) Cleveland Survey—Recommended for use in 
Grades 2-6. This test is more useful than the Courtis 
‘“‘B”’ as a measure of the ability of individual pupils. 
It tests ability in computations at different stages of 
development, and enables the teacher to discover the 
actual stage of development of each pupil in the funda- 
mental processes. 

(b) Monroe’s Diagnostic Tests are designed to as- 
sist a teacher in discovering the specific difficulties a 
child is finding in arithmetical work. This test is 
recommended for diagnostic work in arithmetic. 

3. Tests in Problems. 

Three scales on problem work in arithmetic are 
available, viz., those devised by Courtis, Stone and 
Monroe. The Monroe Standardized Reasoning Test, 
published by the Public School Publishing Co., Bloom- 
ington, Ill., is the most satisfactory. More experimen- 
tal work must be done before any test is sufficiently 
accurate to warrant its universal adoption. 


READING 


Reading ability is really a complex of several abili- 
ties, and is dependent upon many factors. In scoring 
a reading performance the following factors, at least, 
should be noted: Rate. comprehension, accuracy. A 
pupil’s performance varies with the type of material— 
whether prose or poetry. Comprehension of the mean- 
ing of a passage is dependent upon whether it is fae- 
tual, imaginative, ete. 

In view of what has been said it is obvious that the 
measurement of reading ability is a task of consider- 
able magnitude. This fact that different standardized 
tests rank pupils in different orders is not to be inter- 
preted as a weakness of any test, but rather to be ex- 
plained on the basis that they are really testing differ- 
ent abilities. ; 
GRAY SILENT READING 


' For Grades 2 to 8. Three parts to test, one for 
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PU 


British 


HAT the Isaac Pitman 

System of Shorthand is 
of British origin and produc- 
ion is not of itself an argu- 
ment in favor of its use. 


But that, together with 
the fact that it is the best 
system, forms the best pos- 
sible reason why it should 
be the only shorthand used 
in Canada. 


= 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons Ltd., 
70 Bond St., Toronto 


Agents: 
Commercial Text Book Co., and Copp Clark., Co., Ltd. 





Srhonl 


AT KINGTON, ONTARIO 
July 3rd to August 14th, 1924 


Last fall, thirty-nine Canadian teachers 
received degrees in Arts through the facili- 
ties of Queen’s Summer School and Extra- 
Mural Courses. The summer session offers 
an opportunity to teachers for higher qualifi- 
cations. Both Pass and Honour Courses are 
offered. 


Forty-eight Alberta teachers were taking 
extra-mural courses from Queen’s University 
during the winter. 


Write to Mr. George Cromie, Commercial 
High School, Calgary, for a copy of the 
Queen’s Summer School Students’ Bulletin, 
and read the students’ opinion of the work. 


Register with the University before April 
20th and commence extra-mural work May Ist. 



























































Dairy Products 
are Good Foods 


Every product placed on the 
market under the WOOD- 
LAND trade mark is a good 
food, prepared with painstak- 
ing care to ensure absolute 


purity and uniform food value. 


Woodland Dairy 
Limited 
Edmonton, Alberta 








ST. REGIS HOTEL 


‘* THE HOUSE OF PERSONAL SERVICE ’’ 
In the Heart of the City 
CALGARY’S LEADING COMMERCIAL HOTEL 
EXCELLENT DINING ROOM IN CONNECTION 


Hot and Cold Water in Every Room 
Free Bus Meets Every Train 


Fireproof Building Phone in Every Room 
100 Rooms with Bath All Steam Heated 
Moderate Rates European Plan 


GEORGE HUGHES, Manager 
124 SEVENTH AVENUE EAST, CALGARY, ALTA. 
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| KODAKS AND 
AMATEUR FINISHING 


We specialize in Kodaks and the developing and 
printing of pictures for Amateurs. 

We have one of the largest and best equipped lab- 
oratories in Western Canada devoted exclusively to 
this work. 

Orders by mail receive our prompt and careful 
attention. 

Write for price lists and mailing tags. We will be 
glad to include a sample print showing the exceptional 
quality of our work. 


THE McDERMID DRUG CO., LTD. 
Calgary (Dept. 3B.) Alberta 
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Grades 2 and 3, one for 4, 5, 6, one for 7 and 8. 

Being an individual test, it requires a good deal of 
time. This indicates that its major usefulness lies in 
individual diagnosis. 

University of Chicago Press, Cheago, IIl. 


MONROE’S SILENT READING TESTS 


Constructed from selections from children’s read- 
ers and other children’s books. Each test is rated ac- 
cording to its comprehension value and rate of reading 
value. The totals for the various elements give a com- 
prehension score and a rate score. Time allowed, 5 
minutes. 

Test I. is for Grades III., IV., V. 

Test II. is for Grades VI., VII, VIII. 

Test III. is for Grades IX., X., XI., XII. 

Can be given soon after the beginning of the school 
year, and repeated near end of year to discover pro- 
gress. 

The test has certain defects, as an adequate meas- 
ure of silent reading, but is probably the best one 
available for Grades 6, 7, 8. Its comprehension score 
is more reliable than its time score. It is more useful 
as a class test, rather than a diagnostic test. The test 
is cheap, easily given and easily-scored.—Public School 
Publishing Co., Bloomington, IIl. 


3—COURTIS SILENT READING 


Designed to measure ‘‘the ability to read silently 
.and understand a simple story and simple questions 
about the story.”’ 

Both comprehension and rate are scored. The test 
is probably the best one available for Grades 2-3-4-5, 
but it does not provide an adequate measure for the 
varied types of reading material employed in the upper 
grades. 

Bureau Educational Tests, Kansas State Normal 
School, Emporia, Kansas. 


GRAY’S ORAL READING TEST 


For use in Grades 1-8. Is probably the most widely 
used oral reading test. The test consists of 12 para- 
graphs, arranged in order of increasing difficulty. The 
relative difficulties have been established experimen- 
tally. The test is a good measure of oral reading 
ability—the best one available—and far superior to 
the types of tests used in the average school room at 
present. 

It is recommended that this test be given to as large 
a number of pupils as possible in Grades 2-3-4 and to 
the poorer readers in the upper grades of the publi: 
schools. 


University of Chicago Press, Chicago, II. 
SPELLING 


1. Monroe’s Timed Sentence Tests. 

It has been found by experimentation that a pupil’s 
spelling scores are 5 to 10 per cent. lower in composi- 
tion and in letter writing than they are when words 
are dic*ated in columns as from Ayres’ list. Obviously 
composition work is the standard which society takes 
and to which the school must attain. This principle is 
found in the ‘‘Suggested Sentences for Dictation’’ in 
the Alberta Course of Studies. The Department of 
Psychology proposes to prepare a Timed Sentence 
Spelling Test for Alberta schools based on the prescrib- 
ed list of words in the new course. The first draft on 
this test will be prepared at an early date, and a tenta- 


' tive standardization will be attempted before the end. 


of the year. 

2. Column Spelling Seale. 

One of the best known scales for testing column 
spelling is the Ayres Scale. Since the lists in Alberta 
course of studies differ somewhat from those in the 
Ayres Seale it is proposed to construct a column spell- 
ing scale, with a view to ascertaining the relative dif- 
ficulty of words in the Alberta lists. Co-operation will 
be sought from teachers, and those who are willing to 
assist by sending in uncorrected spelling lists are re- 
quested to communicate with the writer. 


WRITING 


Three writing scales are in general use, viz., those 
standardized by Starch, Thorndike and Ayres. Thorn- 
dike’s scale, prepared in 1910 was the first of these. 
The Ayres Seale was published in 1912. The latter is 
usually preferred by Alberta teachers because: 

1. The specimens of handwriting on this scale are 
more similar to those obtained in Alberta schools, than ° 
are the examples on either of the other scales. 

2. The steps in the Ayres Scale are clearly marked. 

For purposes of comparisons of class with class 
and even student with student, the Ayres Scale is 
valuable. 

For diagnosis of individual errors and weakness.:s 
it is reeommended that the teacher use Freeman. 
*‘Diagnostic Chart for Handwriting’’ published by 
Houghton, Mifflin and Co., Boston, 

Ayres’ Writing Scale, 15c—Russel Sage Founda- 
tion, New York. 


TESTS ON SPECIAL SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


1. Holtz Algebra Seale. Most useful Algebra scale 
available. Alberta scale to be prepared. 

2. Henmon French Tests. Consists of vocabulary 
and sentence tests. Their applicability to Alberta con- 
ditions is yet an open question. 

A graduate student in this Department has a test 
in preparation. 

3. Geometry Seale. None yet suitable for Alberta. 
A graduate student in this Department has a scale in 
preparation for first year Geometry. 

4. Thorndike-McCall Reading Seale. Most useful 
High School Silent Reading Scale available. Published 
by Bureau of Publication, Teachers College, New oYrk. 

5. Lewis Special Type Seales on Composition. Most 
useful High School composition scale. World Book 
Co. ($1.36 postpaid). 

Correspondence is invited with regard to tests and 
seales in other subjects of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Schools. If there be a sufficient demand, a book- 
let on tests and scales will be prepared by the Univer- 
sity. Teachers who desire such a bulletin will please 
notify the writer.—University of Alberta Press Bulletin 





A Scotsman very much addicted to smoking was 
persuaded by the minister of the kirk to give it up. 

‘The minister was surprised when he met Sandy a 
short time afterward by Sandy asking him for a pipe 
of tobacco. 

‘*But, Sandy, you promised to give it up.”’ 

‘‘Eh, mon, I am breaking myself in gradually; I 
have not bought any since.’ 





Since bootleg booze came in there is more sense 
than poetry in that sublime line: ‘‘Drink to me only 
with thine eyes.’’ 
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USE 
CHINOOK 
—COAL 


And Keep Your Wife Smiling 











(Deep Seam Coal) 








Western Transfer and 
Storage, Limited 


10206 103rd Street Edmonton 
5216—Phones—4433 














Medals, Shields, Prize Cups and Other 
Trophies 
Made to Order 
Designs Submitted for Special Events 


We Specialize in Fine Engraving 


JACKSON BROS. 


Leading Jewellers 


Jackson Building Edmonton 


Phone 1747 
































The Triumph of Simplicity 
in Shorthand 


To thousands of young people this idea of sim- 
plicity in shorthand has meant the difference between 
‘success and failure. 





The above map graphically shows the extent to 
which Gregg Shorthand is taught in the high schools 
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Che Purpose of an Opposition 


By J. RAMSAY MACDONALD. M.P.. Leader of the Opposition 





The makers of paper constitutions are coalitionists 
by nature. In the abstract, can anything be more logi- 
cally or morally obvious than that men of good will 
and honest concern for the commonwealth should sit 
together as colleagues in effort and devise, as a joint 
body, the ways and means of national and interna- 
tional well-being? In this instance, however, the crea- 
tion of the study has little likeness to the needs of the 
world. That very simple expression, ‘‘national well- 
being,’’ is the common aim of diverse policies and op- 
posing schools, and political controversy must be con- 
cerned in discovering in what it consists as well as in 
how it is to be secured. The political field is not set 
out like a sports ground, but like a battle plain. The 
work of the politician who has any claim to be re- 
garded as a useful citizen is to value appropriately the 
rival and conflicting interests and ideas of his time, 
and correlate them into a system to guide him in his 
aims and his practical work. In everyway life conviec- 
tion may have to compromise with conviction, and 
legislation be a resultant of conflicting forces; but 
unless these forces are kept active by independent ex- 
pression, public life will become a sluggish and a mud- 
dy flow of deadening expediency. When leaders of 
opinion ¢an strike no clear note and can give the peo- 
ple nothing but a vague vision of moral ends, such as 
the lazy-minded or the cowardly use for soporific ef- 
fect, the energies of public life slacken and the will to 
progress becomes weak. Minds unspurred by high and 
open controversy become lethargic, and then purely 
personal and class interests flourish in every field, and 
institutions like parliament lose their grip on public 
interest and cease to be freshened by new draughts 
from the active intelligence in the nation. At the end 
of strenuous political epochs, when the principles of 
further advance are confused, parties become partisan 
or are committees for the defence of sectional con- 
cerns, and majorities are gathered by aggregates of 
self-regarding interests, each with a log to roll. But 
normally, national life is maintained by two schools 
of thought, both truly conservative, but one conserva- 
tive in the sense that it stands still—the conservatism 
of the skeleton; and the other conservative in the sense 
that it promotes organic change—the conservatism of 
the mind. Today,:the former is represented by the 
Tory Party, the latter by the Labour Party. It is all 
for the good of the nation that the two should be in 
clearly separated camps; should be free from all en- 
tanglements with each other; should, as the champions 
of opposing conceptions of what national well-being 
is, criticize and supplement cach other’s proposals; 
and, now as drags, now as spurs keep legislation and 
administration up to, indeed a little ahead of, the 
limits reached by the education of public opinion. 

It is a profound mistake to think of parliaments 
and cabinets as bodies of specially wise or foolish men 
endowed with a supreme power to do things for a pas- 
sive people whose only function is to obey the laws. 
An essential part of the parliamentary or any other 
system of government is to educate the public so that 
it becomes an active partner in all that is done. Now, 
this is impossible without a powerful parliamentary 
opposition, active not only in the House of Commons, 
but on the public platform and in the press. Thus not 
only is interest but education kept up. The nation is 





kept alive to its own problems and to the ideas that 
are playing round them. It is enlisted as a jury inits 
own concerns. I know how difficult it is to get the 
facts before the jury. The advocate of new ideas is 
always handicapped by their newness. The first fate 
of a new idea is to be misunderstood and to become a 
bogy. Nine-tenths of the anti-Socialist propaganda is 
bogy-dressing, and points in the Socialist creed that 
are really vulnerable and need further consideration 
are passed over because it is easier to enlist fear and 
ignorance than full understanding. But no one need 
really complain of that. It is part of the resistance 
which society makes in its own interest before assimi- 
lating new ideas which are sound. The errors of Mr. 
Baldwin’s speech on Socialism in Edinburgh have beea 
the subject of examination on hundreds of platforms 
since it was delivered, and enlightenment has followed. 
If society is to enjoy a stable evolution rather than 
endure a series of revolutions it must not suppress new 
ideas but provide that they be tested before they are 
applied and understood before they are embodied in 
legislation. All we need strive for is to create the best 
conditions under which publie education may proceed 
and leave the rest to the ordinary operations of demo- 
cratic government. Only in this way can we create the 
constitutional mind—the mind which assigns their spe- 
cial rights to both majorities and minorities and toler- 
ates neither, whether Fascisti or Bolshevists, exceed- 
ing those rights. 

The moral and economic breakdown of capitalism, 
marked by its failure to provide a sufficient impetus 
to labor and to keep the flow of production, exchange 
and consumption steady, combined with post-war con- 
ditions, has presented the world with s'1eaves of prob- 
lems of critical import. If these are to be dealt with 
by political methods we must have some assurance 
that parliament is equipped with both the knowledge 
and the will to face them. ‘The case of the sufferers 
must be put with plainness and with force. The ac- 
tion finally taken may be a composite thing, but the 
dscussions must be conducted by men free to express 
their own views, men who have come to no bargains 
behind the scenes and whose loyalty to colleagues does 
not necessitate silence or diplomatic equivocation. 
Coalitions can never put straight issues. As a matter 
of fact, the necessities of.the case do not permit of 
such coalitions of forces or muffling of opinions. To- 
day the government and opposition represent in prin- 
ciple diametrically opposed points of view, the one 
that ‘‘private enterprise’’ (as it is erroneously called) 
is good in itself, that public interest should be sacri- 
ficed to private gain, and that human beings should 
be subordinated to material things; the other, that 
economic power should be organized for social ends 
and that national prosperity must be considered in re- 
lation to the’ well-beng of the mass of the people. 
From the political clash of these two opposing views 
we are to have a legislative and administrative result- 
ant which will carry us over our difficulties to a bet- 
ter social state. But if the public are to have confid- 
ence in that method of settlement, the clash must be 
in the open; the best that can be said on both sides 
must be said in the ears of the world and not round a 
private conference board and behind curtains; the 
electors must not be presented with the results arrived 
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at, but must see and hear the argument. Not only is 
the best possible dependent on the prevailing view hav- 
ing to stand the test of public discussion, not only is 
the truth invigorated and promoted by being hammer- 
ed and fashioned by the blows of rival champions, but 
if the political method is to be accepted in preference 
to others which promise speedier results and more 
drastic effects, the country must be convinced that 
there is no humbug about it, and must see the conflict 
in full operation so that it itself is in a position to pro- 
nounce a verdict. One of the most precious inheri- 
tances of our parliament is its tolerance. Whips may 
drive their flocks into lobbies as dogs do branded 
sheep, but the views of minorities, however insignifi- 
cant, are expressed and have to be replied to, and 
this condition of tolerance secures that in the end 
numbers follow reason. But how can the nation reap 
the maximum benefit of stability from this unless 
every government has to face benches where an alter- 
native government sits and every parliament has a 
recognized and responsible Opposition? It was by no 
accident and by no fault of ministers that the parlia- 
ment which sat between 1918 and 1922 steadily de- 
clined in esteem and interest; that its reports were not 
read and its galleries were rarely full; that it and its 
officials kept but a slack hand upon its privileges and 
allowed, for the sake of its ease, changes to be made 
that increased the power of the executive unduly ; that 
public honor was conferred upon recipients who cheap- 
ened and vulgarized the lists in which their names ap- 
peared and the badges of distinction conferred upon 
them. Government by party is open to great abuse 
unless conducted by men of honor and honesty, but 
it is the only way in which democracy can function 
and public life be kept vigilant and progressive. 

As regards the working of the parliamentary ma- 
chine itself, one has to come to the same conclusion— 
that a strong Opposition is as essential as a strong gov- 
ernment. Governments have to be watched by men 
who will excuse nothing and condone nothing; bills 
and proposals have to be scrutinized by hostile eyes 
searching for failure to embody purposes and for loose- 
ness in expressing intention; lapses in rectitude, like 
the puffing of ministers by their own departments, 
have to be challenged by a parliamentary -section 
whose business it is to let nothing of a doubtful nature 
pass. This can never be done by men whose fortunes 
are in the keeping of government whips and whose ac- 
tions produce friction between themselves and the 
political organizations in which their political fate re- 
poses. One has to regret that the comparatively re- 
cent doctrine that the government must always win 
on a division, and that it must lose in prestige if it 
listens to criticism, is limiting far too much the use- 
fulness of opposition, and I hope that one of the very 
first changes made in parliamentary practice by a 
Labour Government will be a return to the freer meth- 
ods which once were pursued. One has only to com- 
pare the clauses of bills of first-class importance—bills 
upon which the best departmental and drafting skill 
has been lavished—as first introduced with the draft 
* of the bills when they leave the House of Commons, to 
see the work of an Opposition. In the present session 
the Indemnity Bill was so knocked about in fair de- 
bate that at one stage we had to suspend further dis- 
cussion in order that the bill as it then stood might be 
printed anew so that we might know what we were 
doing. As regards the Housing and Rent Bills, al- 
though much altered by the criticisms of the Opposi- 
tion, amendments were rejected because the govern- 


ment stood upon its amour-propre, with the result that 
loosely-worded clauses were kept in and will now have 
to be interpreted in the courts. The accuracy and the 
fullness of legislation depend as much on a critical 
Opposition as upon the responsible government. Nor 
is that a complete statement of the case. It is the Op- 
position which makes the business of the House of 
Commons. The government produces the chief bills 
of a session and casts them on certain lines, but it is 
the Opposition that examines them, that puts the flail 
of criticism on them; it is the Opposition that has to 
keep an eye upon supply votes and, as a watch-dog, 
to be as responsible for what is being done as the gov- 
ernment itself, though its responsibility is limited to 
that of criticism and inquiry. But, above all, it is the 
Opposition that guards the liberty of parliament 
against its natural enemy, the executive. It is in the 
nature of the executive to become a directory and to 
reduce the authority of parliament; it is in the nature 
of the Opposition to maintain the supremacy of the 
House of Commons. 

An ill-service was done to parliament by Irish ob- 
struction, but equally ill was the service done when 
leaders accepted the dictum that ‘‘the duty of the Op- 
position is to oppose.’’ That is not its duty, and so 
long as that is its conception of its function, the 
precious time of parliament will be wasted and the 
lives of working members shortened by sheer obstruc- 
tion, generally silly though occasionally smart, and 
governments will be less and less inclined to ride with 
a loose rein if partisan advantage is taken of the lib- 
erty given to private members. The duty of the Op- 
position is to examine and criticize, and, in relation to 
both commissions and omissions of the government, to 
uphold the policy and the outlook of an alternative 
government. I do not regard an Opposition as a sec- 
tion acting with partisan implacability and using par- 
liamentary opportunities to keep as empty as possible 
the cup of government ‘achievement and as fruitless 
as possible the hours spent at Westminster, and so 
scramble into office to be in turn thwarted by thickets 
of thorns thrown in its way; rather, I regard it as an 
essential part of the parliamentary machine whose 
function is not at all so negative as its name would 
seem to imply, but which is part of the composite 
dynamic from which legislation issues. Thus, in ad- 
dition to the other functions of an Opposition, it pro- 
vides a training in the work of government, because 
it ean only do its duty when its members:are masters 
of parliamentary procedure and are familiar with all 
the processes of legislation and administration. In a 
sentence, neither the conditions under which represen- 
tative and constitutional democracy can exist, nor 
those under which parliamentary institutions work, 
can be provided unless there is a recognized official 
Opposition as well as a responsible government. 

—The London Spectator. 





A Scotchman entered a hotel and inquired what the 
rates were. He was told that the charges were $5 a 
day for rooms on the first floor, $4 for rooms on the 
second, $3 on the third and $2 on the top floor. The 
Scot after a moment’s reflection started for the door, 
when the clerk asked him if he considered the charges 
too high. ‘‘No,’’ replied Sandy, ‘‘it’s the building 
that’s no high enough.’’ 





With 2,500 quack doctors practicing in New York 
State the venerable shade of Malthus should be re- 
lieved of anxiety. 
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Mr. Ramsay Macdonald on Cearhing 


LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION IN THE BRITISH PARLIA MENT 





Mr. J. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P., addressed a meet- 
ing of the Glasgow Local Association of the Educa- 
tional Institute of Scotland on Friday last in the City 
Hall, Mr. John Wishart, president of the branch, pre- 
siding over a large gathering of teachers and of the 
general public. 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, who said that he did not 
come in the frame of mind of the politician, but as one 
inierested in education for its own sake, began his ad- 
dress by observing that he did not believe that they 
could successfully face the very serious problems that 
confronted them as a nation unless they had an edu- 
cated democracy to support them. In discussing the 
subject of education, the first thing they had to con- 
sider was what.was education. Was it knowledge? 
Was the man who knew many things necessarily an 
educated man? He said certainly not. Knowledge 
was the weapon, not the real thing in itself. At the 
British Association the previous day an appeal had 
been made for a reconsideration of our educational 
machinery for the purpose of making men more keen 
business men than at the present time. He was not 
sure that that gentleman had got hold of the right end 
of the stick. (Hear, hear). Was education merely the 
fitting of the child to pursue a certain walk in life? 
A big bank balance was very good, but who was going 
to say that that summed the substance of human use- 
fulness in this world? (Applause). He supposed the 
old generation was very nearly gone, but he hoped he 
would not be misunderstood when he said that in the 
old days the teaching profession in Scotland was large- 
ly a profession of failures—(laughter)—and that was 
why they were so good. They all had the highest re- 
gard for the ‘‘stickit minister’? who went into the 
school as a dominie and moulded the minds and the 
ideals of the young people who came under his charge, 
and turned them out equipped to fight their way in 
the battle of life. (Applause). Therefore he said that 
if they made their ideals of usefulness broad enough 
they came very near the truth in defining what educa- 
tion really is. Education and the results of education 
did not depend so much on the system, the machinery, 
the organization, the equipment. These were all ne- 
cessary, but he sometimes thought they were running 
a little bit too much after that, because what was the 
centre of all education? They were not educating 
muscle but mind, soul, and idea, those great powers 
and capabilities that belonged to men because they 
were men. And human faculties must be educated by 
human faculties, and to human faculties their most 
efficient equipment was only subsidiary. (Applause). 

SCOTLAND’S SUBORDINATION 

Just as education itself was not knowledge, so 
teaching was not the imparting of mere knowledge. It 
was the introduction of the child to a wonderful world 
of realism and romance, of hard material things and 
glorious spiritual things. Teaching was the least me- 
chanical of all the professions: As teachers they were 
dealing with an element infinite in its capacity, which 
ineluded all sciences, which was eternal in its exist- 
ence, and to which no bounds could be placed. The 
teacher’s material was the human mind. It was the 
product of the ages, and, if he might say it with hu- 
mility and reverence, nothing less than the Divine 


mind itself. Therefore—and this was the only poli- 
tical reference he would make, and he was sure they 
would all, Conservatives, Liberals, and Labour people 
present, agree—they could not be too eloquent or too 
passionate in opposition to the deterioration of the 
teaching that was going on at the present time, owing 
to false ideas of economy, saving, and cheese-paring. 
(Applause). He was a Scottish Home Ruler, and there 
was nothing that gave him more backbone in that than 
when he looked at the way in which Scottish education 
was being dominated by English prejudice. Only the 
other day in the House of Commons they had forced 
on them a code not by Scottish members, because the 
majority of Scottish members voted against it. But 
when a nation which had stood in the forefront of the 
educated nations of the world, which did not wait till 
1872 to establish a public system of education, which 
for generations had had the cheapest universities, and 
for centuries had been able to bring up right from 
the poorest of the people the best of the brains, and 
give them a field for use—when such a nation was 
subordinated to and outvoted by men of a nation which 
had only wakened up to its educational responsibili- 
ties within the last generation, it was an insult to a 
proud and spirited people. (Loud applause). He blam- 
ed not their English friends at all, but he was jealous 
of Scottish liberties. He made no criticism of an un- 
friendly character upon the state of English education, 
upon the very small service, for instance, which the 
great universities of Oxford and Cambridge had been 
able to make to the educated life of the English nation. 
But in Scotland we had our separate law courts, our 
separate church establishment, our separate educa- 
tional traditions, results, system, and psychology, bet- 
ter than in our sister country, as had been proved by 
history, and he said that if anything established the 
claim to self-government and self-determination, it was 
that difference, especially when the Scottish people in 
that respect were being crushed down, and their ad- 
vantages taken away from them by hostile majorities 
from another nation that owed no allegiance to the 
Scottish people. With self-determination in Scotland, 
and carrying on Scottish education in accordance with 
Scottish traditions, they could make up all the loss 
they had suffered in recent years, and still keep the 
banner of education flying, and retain for Scotland 
the great reputation which it had in the educated 
world. (Applause. ) 


PLEA FOR IMAGINATION 


Teachers in their work had to remember that they 
were not finishing anything. It was only in old dames’ 
schools open for young ladies of the Victorian Age that 
the legend ‘‘Young Ladies Finished Here’’ was appro- 
priate. (Laughter.) It was a _ truthful statement, 
solemnly and literally true. (Laughter.) It ought to 
be a great ambition of teachers to finish nothing. They 
ought not to put finishing before them as an ideal. It 
was their glory to begin something which would per- 
haps never be finished. They were of the great spirit- 
ual pursuing profession, the profession that never dot- 
ted its i’s or stroked its t’s, and certainly never came 
to a full stop. It was their glory to write the opening 
of a sentence; it was their art to make that opening so 
capable of a glorious ending that it would require the 
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TEACHER "she Biguer Position 
Read this Record of Progress 


Back in September, 

} 1921, D. O. Wight, 
Cardston, Alta., was 
teaching Grade VIII 
in Publie School when 
he enrolled for his first 
course with the Cana- 
dian Correspondence 
College. In June, 1922. 
he wrote English and 
History of the Grade 
XII examinations (cor- 
responding to Upper 
School in Ontario), 
with an average of 
79.4 per cent. 
The following Septem- 
ber he stepped into 
High School,. teaching 
Grade XII English and 
History. In June, 
1923, he wrote the rest 
of Grade XII subjects, making a percentage of 95 
per cent in Trigonometry and averaging over 75 per 
cent in all subjects. 

This wonderful progress was all made under the 
direction of the Canadian Correspondence College 
and is a parallel to the records of hundreds of our stu- 
dents in our 25 years’ experience teaching by mail. 

READ WHAT MR. WIGHT SAYS: 


Cardston, Alta., Aug. 24th, 1923. 
The Canadian Correspondence College, 
78 King St. East, Toronto, Ont. 
Dear Sir, 

I write to inform you that I have successfully passed 
my Grade XII examination in Alberta after following your 
outlines of study. I have done this without interfering in 
the least with my teaching, which I have carried on con- 
tinuously, as well as my home study. 

Yours very truly, 
D. O. WIGHT. 














D. O. Wight, Cardston, Alta. 


OTHERS SAY: 

AN ONTARIO TEACHER writes: ‘I passed in the two 
papers I wrote—Botany and Zoology. This concludes my 
Upper School standing.”’ 

A 16 YEAR OLD GIRL writes: “At the June Exams. I 
passed in eight of my Junior Matriculation papers. I am 
well pleased with my success. I registered in your college 
in January last and yet did better than some of my friends 
who attended High School all year. I secured three 
honours.”’ 

A NOVA SCOTIA GIRL writes: “I have obtained my 
Grade XI certificate after less than seven months study 
with your College. I am very grateful to your staff.’ 
AN ONTARIO GIRL AGED 15% YEARS writes: ‘You 
will be glad to know that I obtained First Class Honours 
in both Alegbra and Geometry in the June Exams. This 
completes Matriculation for me.” 

A SASKATCHEWAN STUDENT writes: ‘I have secured 
Matriculation standing, in all but Geometry. I cannot at- 
tempt to express my gratitude to you. The time spent on 
your course has been the most profitable in my experi- 
ence.’ 

WE TEACH HIGH SCHOOL COURSES 

Jr. and Sr. Matriculation. Lower, Middle and Upper 
School Teachers Courses. 

Any subject in any of these courses may be obtained 
singly. 

Our High School Courses are adapted to the requirements 
of every province and are kept strictly up-to-date. 
SPECIAL COURSES 

Beginners Course. High School Entrance. 

Elementary Art—Covering all High School work. 

Special English—an advanced course in English for Story 
Writers, Business people, etc. 

Story Writing. Mechanical Drawing. 

BUSINESS COURSES 

Complete Commercial, Bookkeeping. 

Stenography. 

THERE IS ALWAYS ROOM AT THE TOP FOR THE 
man or the woman who is willing to work to get there. 
Make up your mind to finish your Upper School work and 
get in line for your First Class Certificate—NOW—at 
home—in your spare time while you carry on your 
teaching. 

Write TODAY and tell us what course or subject you 
need. We will be glad to give you complete information. 
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Room 21. 78 King Street East, Toronto, Canada 
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gods themselves to finish the work. All education was 
a preparation of life. Teachers had to remember that 
they were not turning out implements but human be- 
ings—instruments that felt and knew and found satis- 
faction only in good work and gloried in the culmina- 
tion of silent forces that determined their course 
through life. Therefore the teaching profession was 
unique in all the professions. They had also to remem- 
ber that the foundation of all education was in drud- 
gery ; the man who could not do drulgery work was no 
good, whether in the teaching or the political profes- 
sion. (Laughter.) The process of education might be 
made too easy, and they might so pander to what they 
called the child’s happiness and ease that they turned 
out not a disciplined person but a mere wilful creature. 
(Hear, hear). One of the great duties of the teacher 
was to mould the human mind so that it came up 
against something and not make education too easy. 
And there was nothing more important for teachers to 
bring out than imagination. After examining a whole 
series of school books, he was perfectly convinced that 
if they were not careful they were going to appeal too 
much to the eye; educating far too much through the 
eye and leaving the child’s imagination no free play 
to see its visions and dream its dreams. (Applause). 
Therefore he made a strong plea for imagination. An- 
other great weakness of the present age was the in- 
capacity to reflect, and he urged that every effort 
should be directed to making people reflecting crea- 
tures. If the teaching profession could not produce a 
‘better generation in that respect nobody else could, 
because it was largely, almost totally, in their hands. 
In a consideration of education the whole social atmos- 
phere outside of the school must be appreciated, as it 
eolored a child’s mind and determined its qualities; 
and as citizens, as well as teachers, they had to take 
wide views of the sources of their strength and the op- 
portunities presented to them for doing their work 
successfully. Decomracy had asked for power, but the 
possession of power meant corresponding responsibil- 
ity of training themselves to be able to use the power 
properly. (Applause.) To him education was culture, 
mental power; the power to go amongst the pots and 
yet not carry away the soot, power to read anything 
and reject the evil, power to hear both sides and un- 
derstand both sides, and to stick to their own. 
(Laughter.) The education he wanted was the strength- 
ening of the intelligence of men and women so that 
they saw the world of fact. (Applause.) 


On the proposal of Mr. D. MacGillivary, seconded 
by Dr. Steel, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald was cordially 
thanked for his address.— Scottish Educational Journal. 
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The phenomenal growth of the so-called ‘‘Comic’”’ 


strip in our daily and weekly papers is a matter for 
grave consideration by all who are interested in edn- 
eation. These ‘‘Comics’”’ can serve but one purpose— 
to lower the standards of Art, Literature, and all that 
makes for good Citizenship. Disregard of the rights 
of others, destruction of property, public and private, 
and defiance of all authority, parental and otherwise, 
are continually made the subject of mirth. Shirking 
of obvious duties is condoned, and made to appear 


‘‘Smart.’’ To all thoughtful persons this sayours of . 
tragedy, a tragedy that can be averted. 


THE WOODEN HORSE 


We prate of progress in these later years; 

We pride ourselves on foresight, laugh at fears 
Expressed by those whose keen prophetic eye 
Discerns the signs that heedless men pass by; 
And in our fatuous self-conceit and pride, 

Scorn all advice, and warnings cast aside. 


A slimy monster, in a thin disguise, 

Today unfolds its coils before our eyes. 

But, blinding by its meretricious glow, 

Its gaiety, its outward seeming show 

Of comic situations, raising mirth 

Without regard to Truth, or Faith, or Worth; 
Insidious, with its neatly hidden guilt, 

It creeps beneath the guard our sires have built. 
A camouflaged iniquity, which winds 

Its leprous coils about our children’s minds. 
Respect for Law and Order, Filial Love, 

The Sanctity of Home, the things that prove 
That man is higher than the beasts that die— 
All, all of these are pilloried on high: 

A target for the wit of the buffoon, 

The bitter arrows of the coarse lampoon. 

True. Art is travestied by drawings rude, 
Proportions false, and colors coarse and crude. 
Actions ungraceful, movements that suggest 
Unholy things, and thoughts that fill the breast 
With unclean whisperings of the baser joys 

Of self-indulgence—these, our girls and boys 
Study, because they find on every hand 

The gaudy poison broadcast through the land. 
With verbiage coarse, and language unrefined 
These fulsome things contaminate the mind. 
With grammar false, enunciation slurred, 

Their utterances debase the written word. 

Our English language, with its periods round, 
Becomes a jargon of uncultured sound, 

A language foreign as the raven’s croak 

To that which Shakespeare, Keats, or Milton spoke. 
Thus in clean minds, these ‘‘Comic’’ pictures stamp 
The language of the hoodlum and the tramp. 
The painted wreath still hides the poisoned thorn; 
Purity dies—and persiflage is born. 


A few brave spirits, bolder than the crowd, 
With insight clear, a warning cry aloud. 

They see the reptile rising through the slime 

To smirch the pure, and rail at the sublime, 

To lower all the ideals that the great 

Poets and Artists, men of worth and weight 
Have held before our eyes from age to age, 

Our choicest boon, our goodliest heritage. 

To them ’tis given to understand and know 

The agony of bitter pain and woe 

With which Cassandra in the bygone years 

Saw through a blinding mist of scalding tears, 
Her countrymen, with laughter loud and coarse 
Drag through the gates of Troy, the Wooden Horse. 


Must we today that tragedy repeat? 

Must Art forever climb with bleeding feet? 

Still straining upwards toward the higher spheres 
Must they, whose warnings fall on heedless ears, 
Fight—futile as the dog that bays the moon— 


.. The insidious menace of the coarse cartoon? 
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